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LITERATURE. 


THE GRAPE GATHERER. 


BY R. H. STODDARD. 


I am a noble lady 
As any one may see, 
And that I think’s the reason 
You trifle so with me. 
You love that grape-girl yonder— 
The one against the wall : 
She climbs, and climbs, but have a eare, 
A step, and she may fall! 





You walked with her this morning, 
Her basket on your head : 
“ ’Twas better than my coronet,” 
Or some such trash, you said ; 
“ And the grapes and yellow tendrils, 
Tangled in her hair, 
Were brighter than my ringlets, 
And all the pearls I wear.” 


You should have seen her lover, 
Couched in the vines hard by, 

A swarthy, black-browed fellow, 
With a devil in his eye. 

He clutched his grape hook fiercely, 
And, but that I was near, 

He would have slain you, cousin, 
Aad will some day, I fear. 


You think she loves ts only, 
And so thought all the rest ; 
Why, you had hardly left her 
Before the Count was blest. 
You doubt? pray ask her sister, 
Or ask the jilted swains ; "> 
Or watch, when she’s not watching, 
*T will well be worth your pains. 


I should be very angry, 
Tis so unworthy you ; 

But since you say “ ’twas jesting,” 
I must forgive, and do. 

I own I love you somewhat, 
But ere you marry me, 

You must do one thing, cousin— 
Let my grape-gatherers be! 


Graham’s Magazine. 
—_———— 


A WIFE’S STORY. 


IN SEVEN CHAPTERS CHAPTER II. 


So I stood that night—a wild, weird night—leaning against my hus- 
band with folded arms; loving to measure my insignificance; to be at 
his side, not much more than reaching to his elbow, yet.as high as his 
heart,—to look up into the handsome face so far above me when held 
erect, so often stooped down tenderly to mine. And I mused, over the 
bitter things of my past life, imagined the happiness to come for both of 
us, the happiness of hours, days, years, and a whole life spent together ; 
never ending end of love, no weariness of existence. And I felt peace, 
and me aad rest—for a little while—standinug secure in the certainty of 

on. 

We were on our way to Scotland. 

The wind blew round us; sometimes driving the waves so violently 
against the ship’s side that the foam splashed upin my face, and driving 
the clouds reeklessly and violently across the wild sky, and the pale strug- 
gling moon. And we were rocked up and down, yet standing firm toge- 
ther, the wind and the sea singing us an inspiriting song, a loud soul thril- 
ling anthem ; but too loud and too shrill for an epithalamium. 

he other passengers had disappeared one by one,—we were alone. I 
could have remained there for ever, I thought, so supported, so serenaded. 
Breaking into the world of my imaginings came my husband’s voice. 

“ Annie, darling, it is getting cold! What a rough night itis!” And 
as he spoke, the strong encircling arm drew my wrappings closer ; he 
went on ; “ You must not stay here any longer, love ; you had better go 
below, and get a few hours’ sleep, for itis long past midnight. I shall 
get a cigar, and walk up and down a little; Iam quite chilly, and lam 
sure you must be.” 

No, I was not ; and I did not want to go down, out of the wind and the 
foam-splash into the close atmosphere of the ladies’ cabin. I, leaning 
there, against his heart, had not thought of being cold. 

“Get your cigar, if you must have one, Harold, but let me stay, 
please,” 1 pleaded. “Iam not cold at all, and I know I shall not sleep 
down there, it will be so warm.” 

But a drizzly rain began to fall; of course, staying out all night would 
have been a most irrational proceeding, and my husband was very wisely 
decided. He took me down-stairs, guiding my feet carefully in the un- 
certain light from the lamp at the bottom, and left me at the door of the 
den, as I called the crowded sleeping-place. Already I had seen, or fan- 
cied that he would expect from me, only an implicit and child-like obe- 
dience. As yet I had found it very sweet to obey, where to obey had 
only been to do what was most pleasant ; to-night I was inclined to re- 
bel ; it was so stiflingly close and warm down there, “ might I not go 
upagain?” But Harold pressed a “ Good-night,” on my lips, press- 
ing = the while to his heart, and my impatience vanished, and I 
obeyed. my 

I lay a long time, rocked on my uncomfortable couch, with my eyes 
obstinately wide open, listening to the firm, rather heavy, footstep pacing 
to and fro above me. At last, I suppose, I fell asleep listening, and then 
the step crushed painfully into my heart and brain, and I awoke in trou- 
ble and affright. It was new to me to be on the sea, it was awful, the 
waves rushed so fiercely past the little window against which I lay! 
I could but dimly see, yet I heard and felt them ; they stirred, not fear, 
but a wild, half-pleasant excitement within me. 

I listened again to the steps above; I felt half-jealous that without me 
he found pleasure in lingering there so long. At last I heard the sound 
no longer ; “‘ He is going to sleep now,” I thought, so I voluntarily 
closed my eyes, pillowed my cheek on my arm, and composed myself for 
quiet slumber. 

When we touched land next day, all was wrapped in a mist-mantle ; 
We could see nothing, but we went on by [land to our first resting-place, 


—reaching it in the evening. On the morrow I saw the sun shine upon 
one of the most lovely places in the Highlands,—lovely and grand at 
once, and more beautiful than I could bear. 

Harold had thought to surprise me,—thought I should admire it,—was 
very glad it was fine weather. I had never till now seen anything of 
mountainous or even hilly scenery ; the pretty country round Hiiton was 
the most beautiful feature of Nature’s face I had ever grown acquainted 
with. 

Now, I stood by the side of the loch in the morning—the early morning 
—I looked down towards the sea; up to the splendid peak above peak of 
mountains piled up as far as I could discern ; across the wide, still blue 
water, to the graceful hanging woods, and heathery sheep-dotted slopes 
on the other side. WhatcouldI do? My heart was swelling, my eyes 
kindling and dilating, my cheek flushing and chilling—I clasped my hands 
tightly together, almost as if in pain. 

At that moment Harold came up, with a bright, laughing face, and har- 
rying step, and eyes fixed only on me. 

I turned to him; I remember he stopped and looked at me wonder- 
ingly ; I did not notice that then; I uttered a little of my admiration 
and delight, in words that seemed to me mockingly poor and feeble. I 
looked up in my husband’s face for sympathy: he smiled down on me, 
kindly as ever; but somehow my haughty spirit rose up in arms against 
that smile ; a flashing look of somethiug like disdain aimed at him fell 
back on me, paining only my own heart, anda miserable doubt and dread 
darted through me. 

Breakfast was ready, the urn waiting, and the salmon steaks on the 
table, Harold said. So I walked in beside him, not taking his offered 
arm, pretending not to see it. 

The day was very warm and lovely, and we spent it on the water. We 
had hired a light little boat; Harold rowed it across to the other side ; 
we explored that shore a little, then we moored our boat to the stump of 
a felled tree, and sat in it under the shade of the wood that hung far 
over the marge. We enjoyed the gentle rocking motion, the sound of 
the ripple against the side, and the delicious freshness of the light breeze 
that came up from the sea, and breathed upon our faces. We talked lit- 
tle and very softly. I had taken off my hat for coolness, and I sat in the 
bottom of our boat, resting my head against my husband’s knee. [ liked 
to feel his hand every now and then, passed caressingly and lovingly 
over my hair. 

“ Shall I read to you, Harold?” I asked, after we had sat soa long 
while, and I fancied he might be wearying of idleness, though I was not. 
Already I consciously recognised a difference between us. 

“ If you like, Annie,” he answered ; “ if it won’t tire you ; but it is 
very hot.” 

I produced my treasired book, the book he had given me. I told him 
how beautiful it was, how much he would like it; and then I began to 
read. I read in a low subdued voice: I did not want to break in upon 
the harmony of the soft music made by wind and water. 

How quietly I went on, and yet how deeply and troublously the poet’s 
thoughts moved me! Sometimes I felt my cheek grow chill, and my eyes 
dim with tears, as some passage thrilled through me. ; 

After I had read some time, I glanced round. 

“Ts not that true? Have we not felt it?” I said, looking up to my 
husband’s face, seeking to meet the expression of emotion and pleasure. 

His eyes were closed, his arm rested on some cushion he had brought 
for me, and I had not cared to use; his head was thrown back upon that 
arm, and he was fast asleep! I looked at him long, half in anger, half 
in love. I see the face now as it looked then. His sleep was child-like 
in its perfect repose ; his brow wasso smooth, his mouth so quietly happy 
in its expression, his breathing so low and regular. At least he must be 
at some beautiful dream—dreaming only of me, perhaps, I 
thought. 

I had lifted my head from its resting place, I did not replace it ; I sat 
quite erect, and kept myself very still. 1 put a fern-leaf, from a bunch 
of them I had in my hat, to mark the place where I had left off reading, 
and then closed my book. For some time I sat wajphing the ripples in 
the waters, and listening to Harold’s breathing, with a cloudy face, anda 
heart that had not quite made up its resolve whether or no to resent this 
neglect. I got tired of sitting in dignified rigidity. I leaned over the 
boat’s side, and amused myself with the broken reflections of my face and 
hands in the water ; with splashing it up softly to my forehead, and see- 
ing the separate drops, pearl-like, fall back upon the face of the loch. 
And I thought of Undine and water-sprites, good and ill, and tried to 
look to the bottom of the water, that seemed to repel my glances, by 
flashing back its own brightness dazzlingly on my eyes,—and imagined 
the sights fair and foul that might lie there, till I almost saw strange 
eyes and hands, gazing at me, and beckoning to me from below. Then I 
drew back to the other side, and folding my hands, gave myself up to 
day-dreaming. I knew it must be quite late in the afternoon, now; tae 
wind had quite died away, the water did not ripple, our boat did not 
stir, there was a great dream-silence, undertoned by the faint hum and 
buzz of insects in the near wood. 

A very audible yawn and noise of stretching and stirring, told me that 
my husband was waking at last. The noise broke in jarriugly upon my 
delicious dreaming, it was so loud? I did not look up or speak, but sat 
looking straight before me far away. 

“ Why I have been asleep, I declare!” Harold exclaimed. “ It is just 
five o’clock. Why didn’t you wake me, Annie? You should have thrown 
some water in my face. You have been sitting there, quiet and patient, 
waiting for your lord’s awakening, eh, you darling little mouse? How 
stupid you must have thought me? 

“ T was very well amused,” I answered, coldly. 

* How? Reading, I suppose ?” 

“No; with my own thoughts.” 

“ Your own thoughts, you saucy girl! Have you anything belonging 
to yourself then? Were they not partly mine? those amusing thoughts? 
Eh, Aunie ?”’ 

“ Whatever else I may owe toyou, I have still a right to consider my 
thoughts free, have I not, my lord?” I asked, only half jestingly. 

“You are angry, Annie! Come, you are vexed with me for going to 
sleep while you were reading! Your voice is so sweet it soothed me. If 
you had been speaking I should have listened to the words, as it was, I 
thought only of the dear voice.” _ 

“Did not the book please you?” I asked. 

“ To tell the truth, [ did not understand much of it, Ido not care for 
poetry ; you cannot think how strange it seems to me to think of any 
man’s making it the occupation of a life to rack his brains for out-of-the- 
way thoughts about men and things, and then to twist and turn them inge- 
niously up-side down and hiad-side before, till he has set them into jing- 
ling order.” 

“ And that is your notion of poetry ?” I asked. 

“ Do you not think it a just one?” 

“ Do you not like music ?”’ 

“ Why do you ask! The two things are so perfectly different. Yes, I 
like cheerful music ; I don’t pretend to understand the classicality of the 
art? But, my dear child, don’t let us discuss art, or philosophy, or poe- 








very sorry, it was very stupid of me to fall asleep ; please to forgive me, 
and I won’t do so again.” 

“ Pray do, as often as you feel inclined. I will learn not to mind it, I 
assure you,” I answered. 

“ Learn not to mind, Annie! what do you mean? I do not want you 
to learn anything : I want you to be happy, and leave everything else to 
me, 


“ We must learn while we live, people say. It strikes me I shall have 
much to learn before I shall be able to do what you wish,” 

Harold sprang up hastily. He nearly up-set the boat in doing so ; the 
side on which I was sitting touched the water’s edge,—I lost my balance, 
and should have made acquaintance with the bottom of the loch, con- 
cerning which I.had been speculating, had not his strong arms been 
thrown round 

“ Good Heaven !—Annie!—My wife !” 

I had been om *he farther side from the shore—the water was deep—no 
help near—he ¢ ald not swim—all this flashed through his mind, and I 
felt how the hea?) beat against which I was pressed. 

“God grant yon have not saved what you would have been happier 
for the losing!” tomething compelled me to say, as I looked up in his 
face. There was love himself, most beautiful and perfect, looking out 
ets his eyes inte miue, and I did not any longer struggle in his em- 


e. 

“ God be p ’” he murmured as he gently released me, and sat me 
down in the mide of the boat, when, at last, it had ceased its 
rocking to and fr., I did not cherish my wicked spirit longer. He took 
the oars and rowed back. We were both grave and silent for a little 
while : but Haro} '’s gravity soon vanished, so did all traces of emotion, 
save that he lifteé me out of the boat, and put me down far from the edge 
of the loch, as if ba could not trust me near the water again. 

“T ordered dinner at five,” he said, as we walked up the beach ; “ now 
it is half-past. Mrs. Mac-Something will grumble, I am afraid. You 
won’t be long at your toilette, Annie? remember we are to climb the 
roountain, to see -e,sun set this evening.” 

The evening Wa’ Only just pleasantly advanced and cool, when we set 
out on our little on. Harold had to hunt up a pony for 
me, as we had some two or three miles to go. He was very merry, and 
we laughed and obwvtted gaily as he led my steed and strode on ‘beside 
me. But when to the narrow glen between high threat 
masses of at sk~* oat the sunlight and frowned blackly down 
ae, She light ond laughter pained me ; it seemed impious, 
echoed it so hollowly. eee wae Harold’s lips, and said, “ Be 
quiet, please!” very gently. He kissed my hand, and obeyed, seeming 
to understand ; or else it was the grey shade that made his face look 
grave and pale, and we wound up in silence. I dismounted soon, as the 
way got rougher ; the boy, who had followed us, took the pony ; and we 
went on alone. We, two, who should have been not two, but one. 

The highest peaks were almost inaccessible, but the one we ascended 
was comparatively easy to climb, and we had been assured that the view 
was awfu’ grand. When we were at the top, the sun was setting; we 
were just in time. I drew my arm from Harold’s. I planted my feet 
apg | on the craggy ground. At first, everything swam before my eyes 
in a kind of mist of glory ; but after a few minutes’ steady gazing, all 
became distinct. 

My soul strove and struggled, it essayed to dilate wide enough to take 
in all of the beauty, the glory, the grandeur ; it endeavoured, passionate- 
ly, to make God’s things its own, containing them. It did not, owning 
humbly its child-like position and dependence upon the same being, 
whose glory was now partially revealed to it, then take a meek, a reve- 
rent, an awful joy, in thinking of the Maker of the Universe, as the Father 
and Friend of every living soul. No! there was strife and pain, and im- 
potent self-abatement, and as impotent, because as blind, aspiration 
within me. I forgot 1 was notalone. I cried out in the strange agony, 
and clenched my hands. 

Then I felt myself clasped in his arms, I was turned round, I could see 
no longer. I felt as if some divine inspiration had been kept off from me 
by that human presence. Harold’s calm, kind voice, was saying— - 

“ You are too excitable, my darling ; I would not have brought you 
here, if I had known it ; you will make yourself ill; be quiet, and lean 
upon me.” 

But I struggled till I was free. Struggled so fiercely out of the dark- 
ness in which he held me, into the red, glorious, glowing light, that he 
let me go, and stood looking at me, wonderingly. The calmness of his 
half-pitying look, irritated me yet more. I poured out a torrent of wildly 
passionate words: as soon as they were spoken I would have given more 
than my life to recal them : but we were both silent. Harold drew my 
arm through his, and led me down. 

I was miserable ; ungrateful wretch that I was! I shed bitter tears as 
we proceeded home in the twilight. I thought I had wounded my hus- 
band deeply by my mad, impatient, ungracious words. Before I slept, I 
had thrown myself on my knees, sobbed out my sorrow, my wretched- 
ness, and entreated his pardon. I remember he took me up and kissed 
me, as he might have done a child ; he did not understand, one whit, what 
it was all about ; he had almost forgotten that he had received any cause 
of offence : I found that to him it seemed a light matter; that in fature 
I need not give way to any such agonising apprehensions of having 
wounded his calm, not easily-perturbed spirit. 

He was too simply, unperplexedly, good for my comprehension. Yet 
I throned myself on an imagined elevation of intellectual superiority, and 
scorned his child-like singleness of heart. But this unhappy feeling grew 
up gradually ; there was many a struggle first. I wished to believe my 
husband a hero, and so to worship him ; but the only heroic aspect of 
character, was the very one in which my eyes could not see him. 

I wasa heathen, my husband a Christian! Do not be startled and call 
up visions of Hottentots, or dark-skianed creatures of any nation ; I was 
ouly spiritually dark. I had always lived with professing Christians; I 
had heard their professions, and felt their practice, and I was in heart 
truly a heathen. My aunt Aston was the only person of Christian 
tice with whom I had been acquainted ; of her | had seen little, and had 
always inclined to indulge something like coutempt for her weakness of 
character and timidity of nature. 

While I lived with the Stones, Sunday after Sunday saw my place in 
the church-pew regularly filled by my person. My person, I say advised- 
ly, for in my life of slavery the time of service on the Sunday, had always 
been a time of liberty : a time for the indulgence of day-dreamings, and 
wild, strange fancyings. The Stones lived in an old cathedral-towa, and 
we always attended the cathedral-service ; the music there was very fine ; 
the organ was magnificent, and its tones gave a mystical elevation to my 
musings. Mine was the darkest corner of the pew ; there I shrank back, 
and dreamed with open eyes the long sermon through, 

The first Sunday we were in the Highlands, my husband had taken 
pains to reach a place where the church would be within an easy distance, 
the evening before. 

It was a wild country place: the houses were scattered far and wide, 
and apparently there were but few of them; yet the church was full to 
overflowing, and the people in the plain, unadorned old building, neat 
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forcibly. Everything was sternly simple about the service and the 
her. Sitting beside my husband,I, glancing up into his com 

and attentive face, liked its expression, it was grand in its calmness. I 

would not have ruffled it for the world ; and as I found that once or twice 

his eyes sought mine, and that he then looked uneasy, observing my 

straying and dreamy glances, I tried to listen too ; but the art could not 

be learned in one day, and my thoughts would wander. 


In the evening Harold asked me, rather doubtfally, if I would go again 


to church or stay at home—he was going. I would go, I said, and his 
face brightened. The evening service was very short, and we were soon 
out again. It wasa lovely evening. I felt in my husband’s words—io 


many a litile expression and turn of thought, that this Sabbath worsbip- | 


ping was, for him, no empty form ; that he came from it holier and hap- 

ier. That evening there was a kind of sweet, serious, chastened gravity 
in his tone and in his tenderness that drew my heart nearer his than I bad 
felt it before, and yet made me feel half afraid of him. Very docile in 
spirit as well as in act ; for once, I tried to learn of my husband. 

We paced along the low, wild sea-shore, under the stars, ia the balmy 
night air, and I tried to make him speak plainly to me of his faith and 
hope asa Christian. A girlish shyness on his part—or what appeared to 
me such—prevented my getting at the depth of his religious feeling. He 
seemed to have a vague awe and dread of epeaking of these things. If 
this religion were a real thing, it seemed to me that it would bear to be 
looked at in the face—to be spoken of in plain words ; bat I could get 
from Harold nothing but indefinite generalisations : of his individual ex- 
perience I could learn nothing, and I did not want to hear from his lips 
any of the trite common-places that I heard so often before. 1 found that 
my husband could not reasoa—could not even give a reason for his faith. 
I ought to have looked to his life fer the teaching Iwanted. __ 

ter this evening, the subject of religion game to be an avoided one 
between us. I am sure I had unwittingly pained Harold by my tone, and 
I think he dreaded to find out how shallow were the waters of my belief. 
He loved me so well, that even this shadowy imagining and dread weak- 
ened his own fait. He loosed his anchor from its firmest hold in the ha- 
ven of true rest, and so was more at the mercy of the wind and waves, 
liable to be wearily driven about and tossed. 

All my influence—and I gradually grew to have much—over my hus- 
band was injurious to him—unhappy for him. It was of a destructive 
kind for any woman to possess—of a fiendish kind for any woman to 
wield. He grew to fear my uncertain temper, my scorn or sarcasm, ex- 

ressed seldom perhaps by words, but often by look and gesture, which 
e@ read too much aright. I loved power diabolically, because for its 
own sake. I felt my power over him, and made him feel it too. 

Our sojourn in the Highlands was, on the whole, a happy one: looked 
back on from a later time, it showed very fair and bright. I would wil- 
lingly have prolonged it, but I fancied my husband began to show signs 
of weariness at the close of a month. So we went home. 

CHAPTER III. 

My home was very beautiful. Harold’s thoughtful love had collected 
there, books, birds, pictures, music, flowers ; everything he could think of 
that should help to make my solitary morning hours pass away swiftly 
and pleasantly. My heart would have been very, very hard had it not 
been deeply grateful in its first surprise. Our coming to such a home 
could not be anything but happy. I thought, when he planned and ar- 
ranged all these things, how many beautiful anticipations of future hap- 

iness _— have been clustering and brightening round my dear hus- 
d’s heart. 

Such reflections quite subdued me, filling me with a strange pitying 
love for him. For awhile I kept such a strict watch and ward over m 
tongue and temper, raled my rebellious nature with such an iron hand, 
that everything went smoothly and prosperously ; I guarded Harold’s 
heart from the only thing that would wouad it ; in cherishing his happi- 
ness I found my own. But I had no real and sufficient occupation ; so 
much time and nothing to do in it; such a superfluity of unapplied power 
—such a lack of necessary patience. I soon became conscious that there 
was always a great aching void at my heart. Where I thought to find 
sympathy with every thought and emotion, a constant stimulus to all 
aspiration and mental exertion, I did not always find myself even under- 
stood. After awhile my vague uneasiness deepened into torturing long- 
~<a diequiet. 

my drawing-room I had found a splendid piano. Harold had said 
he music. I thought I had discovered both an occupation and a 
motive for it, when I applied myself heart and soul to the cultivation of 
my musical power. The slightest expression of a wish to take lessons 
placed the services of a first-rate master at my dieposal. I had the taste 
of a real musician, and was already more than ordinarily accomplished 
in the art ; now I studied root and branch, theory and seemy throwing 
all my unapplied energy into my endeavour. My zeal lasted through a 
whole autumn and winter: I wanted to surprise Harold by my perform- 
ance, so never let him hear my practice. I employed myself in the com- 
ition of a piece. I had attempted this before in the long, lonely even- 
ngs often speot at the school-room piano at the Stones. The theme of 
this preseut effort was very wild and fanciful ; mournful in the beginning 
—more mouruiul in the end—dying out into the extreme silence of death. 
Midway between beginning and end was a lively movement, full of some 
great tumultuous joy. 

I submitted m its. to my master’s perusal. He played it through 
once or twice. interrupted him impatiently to show him an ill-ex- 
pressed meaning. When he had finished he bowed and paid me some 
compliments, showing me tears in his eyes; but I did not listen or heed 
—I only wanted the use of his knowledge, not the expression of his 
praise ; and so I somewhat haughtily gave him to understand. He bowed 
again, and then favoured me with some straightforward criticisms that 
were realiy useful. 

It was the London season ; my husband wished to see me do the hon- 
ours of his beautiful house. So we were to give a very large party. It 
rather pleased me to be the centre of attraction in a large ¢ircle, and 
yet I despised myself for the pleasure it gave me. In this, as in many 
things, I felt my two natures at war. . 

This particuiar evening it was more pride for my husband than any 
care for the opinion formed of me, that determined me to appear to the best 

ible advantage. I knew many of his old friends ani associates would 
resent, and 1 wanted him to feel not only not ashamed, but proud, 
of his wife. 

In spite of everything incongruous in our natures, I loved Harold pas- 
sionately, even when in my maddest moods I rendered him scorn and un- 
womanly despising in lieu of that wifely duty and loving gratitude he 
might so justly claim from me—even then I loved him. I never lost 
sight of this love—it made a torture of many things which indifference 
would have helped me to bear easily. I had a passionate power of lov- 
=> my nature—on whom else could I lavish it ? 

hat night we were happy and gay ; we stood in the drawing-room to- 
gether, waiting our guests, and chatted merrily over the fire. There was 
nothing to excite any of the feeling which Harold did not comprehend in 
me, 80 it slumbered a deep sleep, and I was quietly content. I was not 
in the least nervous about the reception or amusement of our guests, 
though this was our first attempt of the kind. Our rooms looked beauti- 
fal, ornamented and perfumed with hosts of lovely flowers. Harold was 
more than satisfied with my appearance—we were sure all would go 
well. My husband seemed to expect me to be very timid and anxious, 
and in want of encouragement, and when I looked up fearlessly in his 
face, and told him I was not at all uneasy ; that I did not care enough 
about any of these people to be at all afraid ; that only for his sake, that 
he might not feel ashamed of his poor little wife, shouid I trouble myself 
at all about them ; he looked down on me with a half-pleased, half-puz- 
zled expression that amused me. 

“ What a very majestic little queen you would make,” he exclaimed, 
stooping down to kiss me. 

“ Mr. Gower!” a servant announced just at that moment; but that 
gentleman had contrived already to be in the middle of the room, though 
we had heard no noise. Harold greeted his guest in rather a confused 
manner, and I in the coldest and proudest way. 

This gentleman had already been introduced to me, and I disliked him. 
Harold always appeared to the least possible advantage in his presence. 
Mr. Gower had a manner of lording it over him which I deeply resented ; 
he seemed to feel for my husband a curious mixture of liking and con- 
tempt. I was vexed he should have heard our nonsense, as [ knew he 
would consider it. We were a very uncomfortable trio for the few min- 
utes that elapsed before any one else arrived ; I drew myself up stiffly, 
only vouchsafing Mr. Gower a word or look when it was absolutely ne- 
cessary. I knew this man had great influence with my husband 
in his bachelor days ; during our courtship I had sometimes heard of Mr. 
Gower, and always in o way that inclined me, half from jealousy, to think 
unfavourably of him. His careful observation of tne, of which [ was all 
& time pay bey em my sencption ¢ our first guests ungraceful aud 

barrassed ; succeed: ivestin 
mY consciousness one observance. a 

¢ was very pleasant to me to see Harold moving about the thron 
rooms, always overtopping every one else, so that his handsome, loving 


eyes seemed to find out his little wife in whatever corner she might be. 

But when oar eyes met, and mine brightened under his look, withdraw- 

ing them I was sure to find Mr. Gower observing us. Whether he stood, 

as he often did, leaning against some door, or table, or part of the wall, 
| idle and indifferent, or whether he were engaged in apparently animated 
| and earnest conversation, he always seemed to watch me. 
I exerted myself to talk and to please ; often I found myself the centre 
of a brilliant circle, listened to admiringly, and I thought I only liked 
this because it so evidently gratified my husband. It was a new phase 
| of life to me, and yet it seemed strangely old and worn already before 

that evening was half over. In the gay, superficial, or technical conver- 
sation about books and things—the things being pictures, operas, and so 
| forth—no deep notes were struck, or if they were, it was by so mere a 
chance, by so careless a hand, that they seemed to deserve no heed, till 
Mr. Gower drew near; then the tone of the gossiping prattle always 
changed. He chose to interpret earnestly some careless sentences of 
mine, giving them a profound, hidden meaning ; be tried to draw me out, 
to make me feel he understood me, and was worthy of something more 
than I gave others. But I grew silent in his presence, I would not be in- 
terested by him, and slipped away from the circles he joined. I felt, in 
some strange, half-angry way, afraid of him. 

There were many fine professional and amateur musicians present, 
amongst the former, of course, my master. I was asked to play. 

“I hear that Mrs. Warden is a very accomplished musician,” Mr. 
Gower said, coming up to Harold ; “I am told she has composed a piece 
which shows wonderful talent and even genius. We must hear it, Mrs. 
Warden,” he added, turning to me. 

Now the surprise my playing would give Hardld and his pleasure were 
to be the crowning triumph of my evening, which was altogether to be a 
triumph—but my own music I had not intended to play. I was very ua- 
willing to do so; to me it seemed a revelation of my inmost soul, and 
too sacred to be played there and then. But my music-master had noised 
abroad the fact of the existence of this composition, and I could not avoid 
performing it without making much more demonstration of my dislike 
to doso than I was willing. 

My MS. was placed on the music-stand—Mr. Gower stood ready to 
turn over the pages. I felt a presentiment that my music would destroy 
all my calm and peace for that evening, but I sat down to play. Respect 
for the mistress of the house in the musician bushed every one in the 
room. The first chords—the first wails sounded upon a perfect silence : 
| they stirred my soul powerfully, and then I played on, forgetting all and 
, everything but the meaning and burden of my music. I am sure my 

cheek changed colour as I went on, it flushed and chilled so rapidly. 
When [ had let the last chords die out into the silence there arose a great 
buzz and murmur, and people pressed round me with extravagant expres- 
sions of admiration and delight. I sat still a moment, my bands still 
lying on the keys, my eyes fixed on them—I was bewildered, and wanted 
my husband. When I rose I met that strange pair of eyes fixed on me. 
Mr. Gower had turned over my pages without speaking a word; now he 
said, “ It is too beautiful to be played or praised here.’’ He spoke soft- 
ly, and offered me his arm. But my eyes had found Harold, and brought 
him to me, his arm was ready, and I took that, looking up inquiringly, 
half-fearfully into his face. He shook his head and said— 

“You should not write such sorrowful music, Annie ; it cannot please 
those who love you. It is not at all my sort; I suppose I don’t under- 
stand it. But dou’t look heartbroken ; every one is praising and admir- 
ing it, and appearing quite delighted.” 

I soon left him, and wandered about among my guests. ‘I might 
have known he would not like, or understand it,’ 1 muttered bitteriy to 
myself,—* fool that lam!” The congratulations and compliments I re- 
ceived from all quarters only nourished the fever of pain and disappoiat- 
ment in my heart. When every one was gone, I sat down before the dy- 
ing fire, and sighed wearily. 

“A very brilliant evening, Annie!’ Harold said, coming up joyously, 
and putting bis hand on my shoulder. “ You have had a decided success. 
my little wife. You will be quite the rage, if you choose to mix much in 
society. I said you would make an admirable queen.” 

His words sounded mockingly in my ears ; I sat still and silent, and he 
went on, standing beside me, and speaking gaily. 

“T should not like you to be transformed into a woman of fashion ; my 
little quiet mouse to be talked about and written about, as having been 
here and there, and said and worn so and so. The idea is ridiculous! 
Gower was saying, that whatever you did, you would do with such ear- 


nest, that I had better take care society did not engross you. But why/ 
80 grave and silent ?” 








“© Harold! I see it now. Youare too good,—I am not worthy—‘for- 
ive me! What « wife I have been to you! I owe you everything, and 
poison your peace—make you miserable. No! I will not get up, I will 

stay here. You must tell me—bow shall I make you happy? How can 
I grow gocd and quiet? How can I alter myselft You must tell me ; 
you must teach me!” . 

Bat be would not listen. He took me up in his arms, soothing and ca- 
ressing me, as if indeed I had been a child, a penitent, passion- weary child, 
he carried me up-stairs. I was obliged to be passive now, because I felt 
utterly weary ; so my head lay quietly on his shoulder, and my tears rain- 
ed down quietly, without effort to control or restrain them. But this 
sweet tenderness was not what I had wanted,—I wanted him really to 
teach me—I wanted to have learnt from him the secret of quiet happiness. 
Ab! if I could only have governed myself—have spoken calmly and gept- 
ly, and without tears, passion, or reproaches, have let bim kaown how it 
was with me! That night I lay awake with the miserable consciousness 
that I had done no good but great harm,—that now, indeed, poor Har- 
old’s heart must be wounded,—that I bad told my husband that his love 
could not make me happy,—that I was miserabie! 

Tormented for the few hours before daylight by such thoughts as these, 
I grew more and more restless and feverish. Next day, and for many 
days after, I was very ill, and during all the time my husband’s tender, 
self-forgetting care of me was a constant reproach and cause of re- 
morse. 

The first day I was down-stairs, again, and tolerably calm and strong, 
I made a great effort to speak to Harold about that miserable evening. 
He would hear no explanations. I was to forget all about it. I had not 
made myself ill then, he was sure, I was feverish before. It was all bie 
fault,—he ought to have known better than to subject me to so much 
fatigue and excitement. We had both talked nonsense. Not happy ? 
We were both as happy as the day waslong. Could [ look in his face 
and tell him that I was not happy? he asked. He bad come to the 
side of my sofa—bad sat down by me and drawn my head from its rest- 
ing-place, to pillow it on his heart. Lying there, looking up into those 
most loving eyes of his, I said I was happy thea. 

It was high spring-time, now. As soon as I was strong enough, Harold 
took me to the sea-side ; there we had a pleasant time. 





MODEL OFFICIALS. 


The public mind is supposed just now to be considerably occupied with 
what is called Administrative Reform; and, therefore, any little hint on 
the subject will not be entirely thrown away. Now, there are two ways of 
illustrating a topic ; either to surround it with a balo of perfection—to 
idealise it and offer its glorified image—to invest humanity with celestial 
beauty—to select the faultless features of a hundred models in order to 
compose one perfect statue ; in short, to exhibit a pattern for imitation ; 
or, to set before the spectator a picture of warning,—to teach temperance 
by paradiag a drunken Helot—to show Oreon in all his wildness to anti- 
educationists—to point out the bottom (if there is.one) of many easy de- 
ecents, and to make it clear what we may come to, if we don’t take care 
what we are about, nud pull up others as well as ourselves when they are 
drifting a little too iar in a wrong direction, and when even veteran red- 
tapers are obliged to endorse an application for a job with the unwonted 
memorandum, * This is too bad !” 

Certainly, we are blest in England with a few official personages,—from 
the worthy magistrate who adorns the bench to the managers of various 
public establishments and offices,—who are striving to raise the standard 
of the British character in respect to faithfulness, despatch, and integrity. 
If we go on thus, we shall come toaclimax soon. Public confidence will 
have reached a point beyond which it will not be possible to proceed 
(urther,—that way, at least. Thus, setting aside whatever has come to 
the private knowledge of myself and mine, my newspaper this morning 
informs me, in its Multum ia Parvo, appropriately so styled in the pre- 
sent instance, that, “ on a Post-office official, arrested the other day in the 
Duchy of Brunswick, the enormous quantity of fourteen hundred stolen 
letters were found. He had only been attached to the post-office for one 
year.” And again, “ out of one hundred and thirty-five letters contain- 
ing money, which passed through the Wolverbampton post-office durin t 
the month of July, forty-nine have not yet reached their destination.’ 
Who is so unreasonable as to suppose that they ever will? And what 
should I deserve, but the bastinado, if I were so impertinent as to com- 

lain about my ten-pound note, and my maiden aunt’s law-papers, which 
ovens come to band, and don’t mean to,—unless a handsome reward is 
offered for the latter,—or to grumble that the postage stamps with which 





“Do you think I care for society, or for what your world thinks of me ?” 
: = scornfully, moving my shoulder pettishly away from under his 

and. 

“Well, love, I did not know ; I thought you seemed to enjoy yourself, 
seemed to be in good spirits. I suppose all women like admiration, and 
you have been pronounced fascinating, and I don’t know what all. How 
splendidly you did play! How secret you must have been about your 
practising ; you were determined to shine, I see. But why don’t you 
compose polkas, or valses, or something merry of that kind, instead of 
such dismal incomprehensible music? Do you know, I don’t suppose half 
the people knew what to make of it, only ——”’ 

“Do not say any more about that miserable piece! I cannot bear it 
to-night!” LIexclaimed. “I thought you would understand it. O Har- 
old! it is very hard! when I try hardest to please you, I fail. Do you 
think I practised, caring to please any one but you? We shall never un- 
derstand each other, never be happy. I am quite weary of trying, weary 
of everything. You cannot Jove me as I love you, or you would learn 
to comprehend me. Everything turns to pain, to torture. What have I 
done. that I may never be happy? I have no one but you—no one ; and 
there is no sympathy between us. We shall leave off loving each other ; 
I shall turn your love to hate. I wish I were dead—dead and quiet.” I 
began to sob violently. I felt what the expression of my husband’s face 
was ; though I did not look up at him. 

“ What is the matter, Arnie?” he exclaimed. “For God’s sake, be 
quiet—for my sake. Miserable! What have you said? You are worn 
out and over-excited, poor child! Pray, pray be quiet. Remember—” 

“ Yes—I remember everything!” I answered. “That only makes it 
worse. I ought tobe happy! Yes, of courseI ought. You have loaded 
me with gifts, you have petted and spoiled me ; and now, like a naughty 
child, I quarrel with my playthings! I am ungrateful, discontented, 
wicked! I have received thousands of benefits ; I am sumptuously lodg- 
ed and clothed in fine linen, and yet I hold up:my greedy hands, and cr 
out for something more. Poor child! No; you should say naughty 
child !—you should scold and punish me !” 

“Annie!” Harold broke in, upon my scornful, passionate words ; 
“ Annie! you must be quiet, and listen to me.” 

I shut my lips firmly, clasped my hands tightly round my knees, and 
sat staring fixedly into the fire. In its dim red hollowness, I thought I 
could discern misery, vista after vista opening before me. How could I 
live with this torturing, craving, perpetual restlessness at my heart? It 
-had been gone alittle while ; now it came back worse than ever ; it would 
abide there always, I thought. Must my soul live all those future long, 
loug years, alone? wandering on without aim or purpose, fiading no rest 
aod ad world-worn feet? No! I would die first ; or, at least, I should go 
mad. 

AsI sat harbouring like bitter thoughts ; gazing before me with hot, 
dry eyes, though my passionate tears still wetted my cheeks. 
_ Harold had not spoken. At last J glanced at him ; he too sat looking 
into the fire; he had seated himself near me. A world of perplexed 
thought troubled and clouded his face. He felt my eyes on him, and 
turned his head slowly round tome. He spoke very gently and tenderly. 
_ ‘I see how it is, Annie. Yes, I do not always understand you ; some- 
times I disappoint and pain you. You have often borne with my dullness 
patiently, but to-night your disappointment was more than you could 
bear. Yes, it was very hard, after you had been thinking you shonld 
please him, to have your husband the only one who did not admire your 
music. You are very clever, and have many thoughts and feelings into 
which I do not enter. I did not know you, Annie, when I asked you to 
marry me; if I had—” 

“You would not have done so!” I exclaimed,—“ ob, misery! Then 
you have left off loving me. I have wearied you with my temper and my 
violence! You thought you had won a good quiet wife—one who would 
have kept your house in order—be always ruled by you—make your 
world her world——one who would be always grateful and cheerful, and 
content ; and instead——Indeed, I do not wonder you cannot love the 
creature.” 

“You shall not speak so!—hush! I love you—you know I love you. 
Cannot I make you happy, my poor wife? I have been wrong and eel- 
fish ; In my barry to get the treasure I wanted, I did not pause to think 
if I were worthy to keep it. You were not happy,—I thought presump- 
tuously, that I could make you so,—that my great, entire love would sa- 
tisfy you. If I was mistaken and wrong, Heaven forgive me. Heaven 
pity us both—you most—my poor, poor wife ?” 





I deface the front of my letters are considerately removed before the 
stampers of St. Martin’s have had time to blacken them? What, but 
stripes, are the meed of mal-contents? And to that mode of discipline an 
insurgent populace will have to submit. The case is not without prece- 
dent, as you now shall learn. : 

Certain French officers have been compelled to act the part of police 
magistrates in Algeria ; not that they particularly liked the task, but, 
“ force,’ says the vulgar dictum, “bas nochoice.””’ What must be—must. 
So these Frenchmen set to work to administer justice in the Arab courts 
of police and law, with much the same expression of countenance as you 
would assume previous to swallowing a bumper of salts and senna. Se- 
veral of them, after a lapse of years, have turned their stipendiary magie- 
terial experience to a literary account. Among others, Charles Richard, 
Capitaine du Génie, &&., has written what would be an amusing book, 
Scénes de Mceurs Arabes, were it not evident that he too is an official re- 
former in his way ;—that he is by no means satisfied with his underlings 
—that he works with them, in a state of high disgust, like a man who is 
compelled to handle dirty tools, and that he only employs them for want 
of better. 

But what, I ask, would be the use of burdening oneself with the load of 
office, high or low, if one did not thereby acquire a few privileges unat- 
tainable by the vulgar herd ?—such, for instance, as peeping into letters, 
if you are perched on the top of the tree, and of making them pay a 
handsome toll, if you are only nestled amongst the branches. I say, poor 
lords and gentlemen who compassionately undertake government for us, 
cannot go on with their bands tied as they are; they ought to be deputed 
to administer, to every unreasonable grumbler a wholesome dose of the 
stick, after the Arab fashion. However, the reader shall judge for him- 
self, whether Algeria doesnot furnish a useful hint. He shall be indulged 
with a glimpse into an Arab police-office, and shall hear the Frenchman’s 
own report ; he can then form his own conclusions, without being influ- 


y | enced by the reporter’s wrong-headedness. Can you expect common- 


sense from an officer of engineers, formerly a pupil of the Polytechnic 
school? 
The bureau itself is of simple aspect, scarcely equal to Downing Street 
or the Horse Guards. A plain one-storeyed house has before its entranee- 
door a sort of court-yard furnished with enormous benches, which may 
be called an external antechamber. In another large court, on the other 
side of the building, a Moorieh café displays it filth. Within, an ante- 
chamber contiguous to the door opens into an audience-room, which is 
nude of every other decoration than a series of broad benches. At one 
end stands a writing-table and the curule chair of the French- Arabian 
magistrate. A narrow passage leads from the reception-room to the de- 
puty-magistrate’s private cabinet, and also to the police offices, properly 
so called, wherein a few privileged scribes follow their trade of scratching 
ink-marks on paper as fast as their fingers can go. : Lae 

The actors who appear on this simple stage are neither brilliant nor 
numerous. First there is the head of the bureau, or magistrate, an official 
part, in the present instance performed by M. Richard. His character 
compels him to act as the representative of European conquest and civi- 
lisation. Next is the kadi of the Arab bureau ;  raven’s-beaked face, 
consisting solely of a nose which exceeds the limits allowed to the human 
apecies—very stupid, but profoundly versed in the holy books—never at 
a loss for a text at the service of the constituted authorities—unclean, and 
smelling offensively—clothes spotted with black constellations, the 
eprioklings of his writing-desk—buried bebind his principal’s arm-chair 
in a heap of dusty and disorderly books—indefatigable with the pen. 
Thirdly (it ought to have been first) comes the chaouch,—a combination 
of beadle, policeman, dram-mejor, sheriff's officer, crier of the court, and 
chief constable—an individual who practices blind obedience, provided 
it does but bring him in something—ready to wring hie own father’s neck 
for the trifle of a douro—(four-and-sixpence)—mouequetaire’s face, well- 
made figure, and tall enough to give a good thrashing to whoever chore 
to run the risk of one—highly respected and feared by the vulgar—a very 
bad Mussulman, being strongly addicted to strong liquors in secret—the 
epitome of human jmpudence and villany under a pleasing aspect. (Itis 
right to say what good we can.) In the wings, or side-scenes, are the 
medjelés, or Mussulman magistrates, who, for the most part, conceal be- 
neath on imposing dignity or an evangelical simplicity of manners pro- 
found immorality, but who, nevertheless, compose the highest and the 
healthiest portion of Arab society. Then there is achorus of functionaries 
of every grade, kaids, cheiks, witnesses, defendants, plaintiffs, spies, and 
divers personages, besides equestrian supernumeraries known as mekra- 








e spoke so sadly that my heart melted utterly. I thre lf 
the ground, olasping his hase, and sobbed out : sth cal 


zenis, indigenous horsemen in the special service of the bureau. They are 
a species of centaur divisible into two parts—the man and the horse— 
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ho enjoy the feline faculty of seeing in the dark, and of travelling to 
ov inde nite distance. p Bieties as they are of douros and good cheer, 
when neither are to be had they are capable of fasting for a fortnight— 
the equine just asjwell as the human portion of the compound ani 


al. 
mM. Richard’s chaouch, named Djilali, was remarkable for astounding 
volubility of speech, the result of unwearied practice ; and he often dis- 
played it in public professions of attachment to his chief, such as— Iam 
our servant, your child, your slave, the sole of your shoes. I acknow- 
ledge none but you and Allah. Never wil! you find devotion comparable 
to mine.” If the worthy magistrate ventured to hint that there was 
plenty of time for such effusions of affection at leisure moments, but that 
now 
heaving such sighs as can only be heaved by misunderstood souls and 
undervalued hearts. But Djilali bestowed the outpourings of bis love on 
those below as well as on those above him. One day, at the audience- 
room, when a case had been disposed of and another was coming on, the 
chaouch went to the door, as if summoned by a friendly voice, and at the 
same instant entered El Hhadj Bou Zebel, a fellow who had the run of 
the house, in consequence of being cmeery. in cleaning the stables and 
in the transport of horse-manure. He held a broom in his hand, and both 
his dress and person bore evideut traces which left no doubt as to the na- 
ture of his functions. He presented himself as a complainant in a state 
of the greatest exasperation ; and, to judge from the indignation which 
he manifested, by his gestures, and particularly by the evolutions of his 
broom, you would have concluded him to be the victim of some gross ini- 
quity. “After a few stammered exclamations and broken sentences, he 
gradually became a little more calm and less unintelligible under the 
soothing infiuence of Djilali, who appeared to entertain for him a special 
sympathy. At last he shouted, “Tis abominable! shameful! imfamous! 
I invoke Allah and his justice!” 

“ My poor Bou Zebel,”’ said the magistrate, “ what can have happened 
to put you into such a furious passion ?” 

“T have been treated worse than they treat the lowest shepherd. I 
have been insulted—my respectability has been lowered.” 

“The deuce! The affair is serious. And in what way, my poor Bou 

-Zebel, have they contrived to lower your respectability ?” 

“Tam your servant—I sweep your stables—therefore I ought to be 
treated with respect ; that is my only object ia working for you.” — 

“ Assuredly nothing can be truer than that,” said the magistrate 
drily. 

“T wait upon the makrezen, the courier, a public functionary—who- 
ever insults me deserves to be punished.” 

“ The fact is incontestible ; and the more so, because, even if you were 
not a public functionary, no one would have the right to insult you 
with impunity.” 

“ Nobody has any right to interfere with me but you. I will take no- 
body’s orders but yoars. I consider only as my equals or my inferiors 
all whose rank is lower than yours.” 

“Such pride is honourable, considering the functions you fulfil ; but 
just explain what it is all about.” 

“Tt is, look you, that as for all the khalifs and all the aghas in the 
world, I look upon them as a mere nothing in comparison with myeelf, 
because I—I am your servant—I belong to your household.” 

“ You are perhaps indulging in a little exaggeration, my poor Bou Ze- 
bel ; but what is the meaning of all this talk ?” 

* It means that I have plenty of nose.” 

{To have plenty of nose signifies, amongst the Arabs, to be possessed 
of proper pride.) 

“I never doubted the fact.” 

“ By your cherished head! I had rather die than suffer the least dimi- 
nution of the respect which is due to me.” 

“ Those are noble sentiments; but what besides?” 

“T can bear witness, in fact,” Djilali chimed in, “that Bou Zebel 
is a famous fellow, and that he has a prodigious quantity of nose.”’ 

“Oblige me by holding your tongue,” interrupted the magistrate ; 
“ for if you begin to blow your trumpet in concert with his, it is impossi- 
ble to guess when there will be an end of it.” 

“To insult me! a person in the service of the courier! ’tis the upset- 
ting of all received ideas !’ 

— is grave, I allow,’’ said the magistrate ; “ but only ex- 
plain— 

“Me, who sweep your stables! me, a man of your household! your 

child !—for I am your child.” 

** Heaven defend me from repudiating the honour of the paternity ; 
but after all—”’ 

“ Besides, ask Djilali about my antecedents ; you must not fancy that 
I am a mere nobody.” , 


“ By Sidi Abd-Allah!”’ exclaimed the chaouch,” “ Bou Zebel fs a very” 


considerable personage, and, such as you see him, he has been a drum- 
mer in a battalion of regulars, where I was myself—be is my brother 
in arms.” 

“ Ah, dear me!” said the magistrate, trying hard to keep his temper ; 
‘“‘ will you oblige me by not wasting my time in this useless way. Bou 
Zebel, I give you warning, that although you are an employé of the 
makrezen, and moreover my child, I will have you turned out of doors 
like the simplest private individual if you do not choose to explain your- 
self more clearly.” 

“ Ah! Sidi, Sidi, you will listen to your child. You will not repulse 
him without doing him justice !’’ 

s Fy ol Sidi, Sidi,” chaunted Djilali, “consider the wrongs of poor Bou 
ebel ! . 

“ Will you say what you want?” asked the magistrate, a trifle impa- 
tiently ; for he began to feel like a certain right honourable speaker 
(who well deserves his salary), when honourable members have lost 
themselves in a wood of words in which they threaten to wander all 
night long. 

“T will, Sidi ; Iam coming to the point. Sidi, I was busy in the ex- 
ercise of my functions, occupied in broominug the front of the stables, 
when who should come but Hbamed Ould Denéi on horseback, at full 
gallop, as if he were going to break his neck. The lout, instead of shout- 
ing out Gare! laid me flat on my back, sticking on a muck-heap, neither 
more nor less than if I had been a lump of carrion, saving your presence. 
I picked myself up, and said to him, with becoming calmness, ‘I think, 
Ould Denéi, you might have had a little respect for an employé of the 
makrezen, a servant of the agha.’ Instead of apologising, will you be 
lieve how he answered me? ‘Go to the fire, you dog, son of a dog, ser- 
vant of Christians.’ I did not deign to make any reply to this gross in- 
sult, but came immediately to make my complaint before you.” 

“ Were any witnesses present when this scene took place ?” the magis- 
trate inquired ; ‘“ because you know it is not my practice to hear one 
side only.” 

** Yes, certainly ; there were witnesses present. All the kaids’ horse- 
men were there. But, by your cherished head, I have spoken nothing but 
the truth. Cut offmy head—ctt me in two with a saw—if I have not 
strictly spoken the truth,” 

“There is no intention of cutting you anyhow or anywhere; but I 
should like a little further information. 

** Do you suppose I have told you a lie? Me, your servant, your child? 
This is hot the place for lying. Is it possible to tella lie in your pre- 
sence ?” 

. “ I have some reason for believing that the thing is possible.’’ 

* Ah, Sidi!” exclaimed Djilali, “ Bon Zebel tell a lie! Impossible. 
Everybody knows that never did a falsehood proceed from his mouth.”’ 

“ That is what we mean to verify, if it pleases Allah.” 

* Hé!” said Djilali, “ what need of verification? Is not your servant’s 
word a sufficient guarantee ?” 

** T must confess that it is not.” 

Tn spite of the reiterated protestations of the chaouch and his friend, 
witnesses were heard, and the result of their depositions was as follows: 
Ould Denéi was passing on horseback, close to Bou Zebel, at a foot-pace, 
and not at full gallop, when the latter executed—most probably with ma- 
lice prepense—a manceuvre with his broom, which sprinkled some filth on 
the garments of the former. Ould Denéi, having taken the liberty of 
making a few simple observations on what had occurred, was apostro- 
phised with epithets such as son of a dog, son of ashepherd, and was even 
threatened with the broom of the public functionary. He replied to the 
verbal insults by others which bore in the market an equivalent value, 
such as, son of a hog, and son of horse-dung ; and he avoided the contact 

- of the broom by sticking both his spurs into his horse’s sides. It was im- 
possible to deny, in fact, that the horse had galloped ; but, unfortunately 
for Bou Zebel, it was in an opposite direction to that which he had de- 
clared, and for an essentially different purpose. 

“ Well, Bou Zebel,” said the court, when the witnesses had done ; “ you 
see that things did not eccur exactly in the way in which you stated.” 

* Ah, Sidi! don’t believe what they say. Their depositions are all 
false, as far as 1am concerned. They are jealous of my position near 
your person. And besides, they detest me because I am your servant— 
the servant of a Christian.” 


“« Sidi,” said Djilali, “‘ are you not aware of the sufferings we endure 


e had better.go and attend to his business, Djilali-would retire, | 





on your account? This poor Bou Zebel is a victim of the hatred with 
which we are persecuted use of you.” 

“Tam truly sorry,” said the magistrate, “ because, to these misfor- 
tanes I am obliged to add another, namely, to make him spend a a 
in prison, to teach him, in the first place, to restrain the outbreaks of his 
broom, and secondly not to lie. 

At this there commenced an affecting attempt to mitigate the seatence 
pronounced, executed by the chaouch and his friend. The court cut it 
short by an imperative sign, and by calling in the assistance of a couple 
of cavalry soldiers who were waiting on guard in the ante-chamber. 

“ What is the meaning,” he asked, as soon as they were gone, “ of this 
sympathy between Djilali and Bou Zebel? Have they played any tricks 
together in former times ?” 

‘“* T believe so,” snuffied the kadi, from the midst of his dusty books. 
“ They are the fellows, aa I have heard, who cleaned out Ali Ben Tod- 
jard, 4s he was returning from Algiers, with a mule laden with precious 
merchandise. It happened in Ben Alel’s time.” 

“ Ab! NowlL understand. There must have been something of the 
kind between them.” 

“ Djilali’s influence,” continued the kadi, “ procured Bou Zebel his 
place in the stables.’ 

“ ?Tis Djilali’s protection which makes him so proud. It reminds me,” 
the magistrate went on, aside, “ of what I have readin the English jour- 
nals: “ Handsome douceurs and secrecy offered to whoever will procure 
the advertiser a governmeut situation.” The Arabs at least have the 
decency not to print and publish—”’ 

“ Would you like to prosecute them,” asked the kadi, in ignorance of 
the current of his superiox’s thoughts. The commentaries of Sidi Krelil 
authorise—” 

“ Silence! We must not rake up old grievances. If we were once to 
begin to do that, I do not know who amongst you could sleep in 


eace, 

The kadi held his tongue, folded up his commentaries, and seemed per- 
fectly to comprehend the state of the case. There was even reason to be- 
lieve, from the attitude which his nose assumed, that some trifling recol- 
lections of the past were flitting acrosshismemory. The magistrate made 
signs to Djilali to introduce fresh plaintiffs and defendants. As soon as 
he had done so, a horseman entered to announce the approach of a caval- 
cade from the tribe Oud-Medaguin, who were coming to pay their achour, 
or grain-tax ; and that it was necessary to send some one to meet them, 
to conduct them into the town, and show them where to deposit their 
corn. Djilali, who was always fond of cultivating relations with loads of 
wheat or barley, volunteered his services to fulfil the mission with an un- 
usual amount of energy. “ Those young folks, every one of them,”’ he 
said, with that adorably self-sufficient air for which we know him to be 
remarkable, “ are quite incapable of managing such a business with any- 
thing approaching to competency. It is absolutely necessary that I 
should be there in person. Holy Sidi Mamar! if I were not, you would 
see a pretty scene of confusion.” He started off, without waiting for 
permission, leaving his official sceptre in the hands of the makrezeni, 
who, although unworthy, has sometimes the honour to act as his substi- 
tute. Djilali’s double immediately set to work to perform his functions 
in the style of a man who is versed in the details of office. He intro- 
duced a female plaintiff, a beautiful girl of eighteen or twenty, of whom 
we have not time to say more at present than that she was a model of 
the Arab type inallits purity. Scarcely was her interesting story ended, 
when Djilali entered completely out of breath, by turns fanning and wip- 
ing his visage with the rich silk handkerchief which habitually adorned 
his girdle. He ran about the room in all directions, uttering innumera- 
ble exclamations, all of which, however, had a tendency to make you 
take him for a man who had just accomplished a mission of unequalled 
difficulty with an unrivalled display of genius. 

“ Holy Sidi Bou Krari!” he shouted. “May Sidi Abd Allah burn me 
to all eternity, if ever I have had so hard a job! Whata bright idea of 
mine it was to go there myself! By the benediction of him who has made 
you victorious, and bas raised you on high, there isn’t a man in the world 
who coull have got out of the difficulty, except your humble servant ; and 
you know I am not in the habit of boasting.” 

“To whom are you speaking?’’ asked the magistrate, quietly. 

“ These Oud-Medaguins are more stupid than the asses they lead. Fan- 
cy that, at the moment when I arrived, they had almost all discharged 
their grain at the gate of the court of administration. There was a heap 
there as big as a mountain, and so well arranged, that the men and their 
asses were underneath—may Allah burn me if I am not speaking the 
truth—and their corn on the top of them. You know pretty well what 
the Arabs are. In their hurry to get rid of their load, and be off, they 
had completely caught themselves ina trap. There were shouts, how- 
lings, kicks, and fisticuffs, enough to make you tremble. I confess that I 
once entertained a moment’s doubt whether it would be possible for me to 
set matters to rights.” 

“ T am surprised at your doubting,” said the court. “ And then °”’ 

“ Being well aware that words alone would not produce the slightest 
salutary effect, [caught sight of half-a-score good thick cudgels that were 
lying amongst the stores of wood, and with them I armed ten of the 
stoutest out of the cavalry soldiers who had escorted the party hither. I 
told them to do exactly as they saw me do; namely, tolay about them as 
hard as they could on the whole heap of rubbish. We thrashed and 
thrashed away ; in short, it was what I call thrashing.” 

“I will believe you on your word this time.” ‘ 

“ To such good effect, that after a quarter of an hour’s manceuvering, 
at the very outside, we succeeded in completely separating the men, the 
asses, and the sacks, each in their own corner. This done, we were 
obliged to have the asses reloaded to make them enter the magazine ; but 
this operation being much more simple than the former one, a few blows 
with the cudgel, and even often a few punches with the fist, were suffi- 
cient. Ouf! My right arm is dislocated. The sons of dogs shall dearly 
pay for the cudgelling which they made me give them.” 

“ That would be no more than just ; nothing but what is reasonable.”’ 

“If I were only paid,” continued Djilali, wiping his forehead, “ in the 
old Turkish way, according to the number of thumps bestowed, I am 
sure that I should have made my fortune.” Then, as if suddenly in- 
spired: “ But, in fact, Sidi, why don’t you pay me by the number of 
blows? They are my vested rights.” 

“Tt would be no more than just. But, you know, we have abolished 
the cherished rights of chaouchs. I lament the circumstance ; but I can 
do nothing for you.” 

“Ah! Sidi, you are laughing at your servant.” 

“ You are wrong to entertain such a supposition. But, if you please, 
have you not killed, or at least wounded, some person or persons in per- 
forming the operation which you have just described ?”’ 

“ Wounded! killed!” exclaimed Djuali, in profound astonishment. 
“Did a rap with a stick ever kill or wound an Arab? On the contrary, 
I have known many cured in that way when they were ill.” 

“ My dear Djilali, I have not the honour to be a chaouch ; and having 
lost nothing by the suppression of the bludgeon, you will excuse my not 
being unanimously of your opinion on that subject. But, tell me, how 
many donkeys were there in the cavalcade of the Oud-Medaguins *”’ 

“T counted six hundred and twenty-three,” 

“That’s a good many. Are you quite sure about the number?” 

“ When I say six hundred and twenty-three, I ought to have said six 
hundred and twenty-one. Because there were two—but it is an incredi- 
ble adventure ; I am even yet amazed at it myself.” 

“Let us hear the adventure. I am certain, beforehand, that you have 
not been the loser by it.” 

“It is perfectly inexplicable! Unless, indeed, some conjuring mara- 
bout has been working a charm and casting a spell.” 

“ Really! I was not aware that you believed in marabouts.”’ 

“Sidi, who could have caused you to doubt it?” said Djilali, with the 
air of an innocent clown when caught in the fact of stealing sausages. 
* But you shall judge for yourself it there is not something miraculous in 
the matter.” 

“Out, then, with the miracle.” 

‘“‘ My task ended, I wasreturning quietly toward my tent, wherein I re- 
quired a moment’s repose. After proceeding a few hundred paces, on 
turning round, I perceived bebind me, closely following my steps, a 
couple of asses belonging to the cavalcade. Thinking very naturally that 
they had lost their way, I turned them round in the direction of the 
magazine, and sent them on their way rejoicing with the help of a few 
thumps artistically applied. This done, I continued my walk. A mo- 
ment afterwards, I turned round, and, Holy Sidi Bou Krari! what did I 
behold again? The same two asses, which had not left me. Once more, 
I made them face to the right-about ; but all in vain! A minute after- 
wards they were on my track again. Sidi, you koow me—I am your 
child—you are aware that falsehood bas never sullied my lips—” 

* Verily, indeed!’ 


“You will believe, therefore, when I tell you that more than thirty | 


times | tried to make the asses go home, and that my efforts proved un- 
availing. Consequently, this diabolical pair of donkeys, do what I could, 
followed me up to my tent, and into my tent, with me, and in spite of 
me. I wasin arage with them; so 1 broke my cudgel on their backs. 








But look here—seeing is believing.” And Djilali produced his broken 
blud eon in confirmation of his marvellous ve, 
. Miers \e9 anything that these two asses had their load of wheat upon 


“ You know I have the utmost horror of falsehood. It is true ; the 
asses had their sacks on their backs.” 





to a burst of impatience. “ You have been wasting my time ia 

ing to acock-and-bull story in justification of your making off with a couple 
of sacks of wheat. You have been prating about miracles, as if there 
were any miracle in that!” 

“© Sidi, what a suspicion! To suppose that I could—Holy Sidi Abd 
Allah! May holy Sidi Maman strike me blind, if—” Dijilali’s embarrass- 
ment, as he endeavoured to justify himself, was overwhelmed with a burst 
of laughter, in which the whole assembly, the court included, joined. 

«“ Get along with you!” said the magistrate, who could not help smil- 
ing when he looked at his chaouch’s pitiable mien. “Do you take me for 
a Turk, to tell me such a parcel of nonsense as that?” 

* Ah, Sidi! Sidi!” 

“ You deserve that I should make you pay dearly for your two sacks of 
wheat.” But here a harmonious concert of supplications in the chaouch’s 
favour arose in chorus in the midst of the assembly, in conformity with 
the Arab tradition, which, to the other privileges enjoyed by this func- 
tionary, adds that of being unpunishable. The kaid of the Oud-Meda- 
guins confirmed the manifestation by the gift of the two sacks of wheat 
which miraculously entered Djilali’s tent. 

“ Very well,” said the court. “I do not wish to be severe on this oc- 
casion; but take care how you begin again.” An admonition given a 
hundred times before. 

“Tam your child; you are my father!” The eternal argument of 
chaouchs when caught at their tricks. 

, At any rate, you have sent back the asses, after having emptied their 
sacks 


« Certainly, I have not failed todo soe. Sacks and asses are now in 
their master’s hands. You know, Sidi, how scrupulous I am in all those 
matters.” 


“ So it seems,”’ muttered the magistrate. ‘“ And now try and make up 
for the time you have lost me.” 

Djilali is the hero of other adventures. Enough for once has been given 
to-day. He is a study worth the attention of administrative reformers 
(if any such beings are still in existence), and he is rebommended, as a 
model, to their consideration. 


A MIDNIGHT ADVENTURE 
ON THE NORTH CAPE OF LAPLAND. 
(Concluded from last week.) 


The spot where the party temporarily rested was not far from the verge 
of the summit of the Cape, and just opposite to where the Seabird lay at 
anchor. The schooner seemed at their very feet, not larger in size t 
a jolly-boat, and the men on her deck looked like mice. Only the Nor- 
wegian pilot, two seamen, and Monsieur Blancmange, were left on board : 
all the rest of the crew being employed on commissariat duty—or, in 
other words, loaded with provisions and refreshments, they accompanied 
the gentlemen. The neighbouring peaks of rock were covered with snow, 
which also filled the hollows to a great depth, and laid in considerable 
patches close to where the party rested. First one and then another of 
the gentlemen began to make snowballs, to be able to say that they had 
done such a thing on the fourth of July ; and the contagion soon spread 
to the eailors, so that in a short time, all of them were engaged in a mer- 
ry, indiscriminate, snowballing game, with the single exception of Sir 
Marmaduke Muddle, who reclined with his back against a piece ofrock, and 
expressed his sapient conviction that the world was turned upside down. 
At length, as though by a preconcerted agreement, all hands suddenl 
discovered that the unfortunate Muddle was a capital target, and Caneel 
ingly they simultaneously discharged a volley of snowballs point-blank 
at him, and followed up the attack so briskly and determinedly, that se- 
veral minutes elapsed ere the bewildered, astounded, half-blinded, and 
choking (alike with snow and indignation) Muddle could regain his feet. 
He stood for a moment to gather breath, looking like a veritable snow- 
man, or Polar bear standing upright ; and then he roared tremendous 
threats of vengeance against all and ars and made a desperate effort 
to seize those who were nearest, but they eluded his ; and the whole 
party ran onward, screaming with laughter, and leaving the hapless ba- 
ronet to follow at his leisure. 

The surface of the Cape was henceforth tolerably level, and its only 
vegetation consisted of patches of a peculiar species of moss, bearing a 
lovely purple flower, many dried specimens of which we yet poet. 
After walking a mile and a half, or more, the party roused the 
of their pilgrimage, the termination of the vex 9 At a long stone’s-throw 
from the extremity uprose a great piece of solid rock, and by its side they 
resolved to encamp. As the wind blew piercingly cold, altbough the sun 
was shining brilliantly, they busily piled up all the loose stones they could 
gather, and thus enclosed a tent-like space with walls breast high, hav- 
ing the mass of rock immediately to windward. The sailors had brought 
a union jack and a boathook to serve for flag-staff, and this was immedi- 
ately set up, and the British fiag for the first time fluttered from the sam- 
mit of the North Cape of Lapland! Three hilarous cheers—in which 
the Norwegian heartily joined—burst from the excited voyagers, and 
then they lustily sang “ Rule Britannia!” Next, a sumptuous cold sup- 
per was spread, and hampers of wine and Edinburgh ale were unpacked. 
With what an appetite the viands were partaken! And how deliciously 
did the liquids taste! What healths were drunk! What jokes were per- 
petrated! What fun, and frolic, and happiness! Why, sir, if any of 
those men should attain the patriarchal age of old Parr or Jenkins, they 
will never be able to recall to memory a supper partaken under such ro- 
mantic circumstances as this on the extremity of the North Cape! Let 
them, therefore, laugh, and sing, and shout, and be merry to the top of 
their bent! Let us enjoy life while we may. 

Supper was just concluded when Sir Marmaduke Muddle rejoined the 
party. As his huge bulk cast a shadow on the happy group, several of 
them leaped up in feigned or real alarm, for the visage of the terrible 
Muddle was corrugated into a settled expression of dire hostility to each 
and all. The fact was, Sir Marmaduke had loitered behind and rested 
his wearied and aching frame every few hundred yards, and applied him- 
self to bis black bottle till it became as empty as his own noddle ; and 
now that he rejoined his friends, he was so worn out that he sank down 
unable to move a limb without pain. It is true that he expressed a very 
unamiable wish concerning the North Cape and all upon it; but at the 
nod of Silverton, the steward hastened to supply the justly irate baronet 
with choice materials for a repast; and so Muddle ate, and drank, and 
growled again, and ate and drank and growled until he felt so far re- 
treshed and consoled for all his misfortunes that he graciously admitted 
that a pic-nic on the North Cape wasn’t so bad a thing, after all, if peo- 
ple only would be a little more rational and gentlemaniike. 

Leaving poor Muddle to enjoy himself to his heart’s content, the party 
strolled by twos and threes to the very extremity of the Cape. Whata 
grand, what a glorious, what an amazing prospect was theirs! It was 
now just midnight, and the sun poured a flood of ruddy light on the Cape. 
Far, far away stretched the dread mysterious Arctic Ocean, and at a vast 
distance a sail or two, looking like the white wing of a sea-gull, might be 
seen on its bosom. Beneath the sun reposed broad clouds that gleamed 
red as blood, and overhead, high up in the clear cold sky, great sea-birds 
hovered and screamed. 

Lord Singleton approached the verge of the Cape, and looked steadily 
downward. He drew a long breath, and in hushed accents said— 

“This reminds me of Shakspeare’s description of the chalk cliffs of Do- 
ver, in King Lear. But what are the cliffs of Dover to the North Cape ? 
Bah! as well compare Greenwich One-Tree Hill to Ben Lomond! This 
is awful, tremendous, sublime! Tbe whole world has not its equal. Ah! 
what would not Shakspeare have written had he stood on the North Cape 
of Lapland! A sight like this would make even a common man a poet, 
but the poet born would be etherialized, transported beyond himself, in- 
spired !”’ 

As he thus spake, with genuine enthusiasm, Lord Silverton was him- 
self a poet, though he knew it not ; and he felt all that a poet could feel, 
although he could not express himself as a practised poet would have 
done. 

“ Give me your hand, my lord,” said Herr Klingmager, “ forI think 
you have iron nerves like myself, and we may venture to approach 
nigher the brink of the precipice.” 

They did so, and Lord Silverton, accustomed as he had been te ascend 
to the royal yards of a three-decker, involuntarily shrank and shuddered 
| as he gazed down the blue gulf of air, and saw the apparently miniature 
| waves break at the foot of the mighty Cape, and heard the faint echo of 
their roar. 

«Tis terrible—astounding—almost horrible!” murmured he. 

“From our standing-point to the surface of the sea below is sheer one 
thousand feet,”’ coolly remarked Herr Klingmager. “ See the gulls and 
the great auks flying half-way down. They look no larger than spar- 








“ The devil fly away with you!” exclaimed the magistrate, giving oe y 
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rows! Ah, my lord, only endeavour to conceive the scene here in mid- 
winter, when all is storm and darkness, and when the ocean, driven in 
huge waves from the icy Arctic regions, burst against this sentinel of na- 
ture, this barrier, this defiant Cape, and casts up solid masses of water, in 
tens of thousands of tons, hundreds of feet high against the rock, and the 
foamy spray flies a hundred feet above the summit where we stand !” 

Lond Bilverton replied not a word, but his Tage yoda seg what 
he thought and felt. Gently disengagin hi m that of Herr 
Klingmager, he threw himself prone oa the rock, and reaching over, he 
tore three or four bunches of moss from the storm-beaten surface, and re- 
gaining bis feet, exclaimed in a tone of deep feeling— 

“ These will I keep as a souvenir of my visit to the North Cape of Lap- 
land, and if it be the will of Heaven that I hereafter become a father and 
@ grandfather, I will ape show these pieces of moss to my children and 
grandchildren, and will tell them the story of what I saw and felt at this 
momentous hour of my life !’’* 

Herr Klingmager smiled, but appreciated and respected the feelings of 
nee. However, he gently drew Lord Silverton back from the 

verge. : 

« Listen a moment, my lord,” said he, “ you feel the cutting wind, 
and you hear its shrill whistle as it rushed against us; but do you also 
hear a different and most pecular sound ?” 

“ ’Tis the boom of the ocean at our feet, is it not?” 

“True, my lord, we hear the sound of the waves beating heavily—as 
they have beaten, without rest or pause, for thousands of years—against 
the base of the Cape ; and the sound is so faint at this immense elevation, 
that one might fancy he was standing on a spot long miles from the sea. 
Bat it is not the echo of the waves that I wish you to notice. Bend your 
head, and again listen.” 

Lord Silverton did so, and now he distinctly heard a sound, or a varie- 
ty of sounds blended together, so as to produce a species of wild and un- 
earthly symphony. There were wailing sounds, vibratory sounds, hiss- 
ing sounds, moaning sounds, rumbling sounds, sighing sounds, singing 
sounds, quivering sounds, rushing sounds, sharp, soft and mingled sounds, 
all heard faintly yet clearly, and impressing the hearer with a pleasing 
sensation, not unlike the imaginary distant concerts we sometimes listen 
to in a dream. 

“ What fresh marvel and mystery is this, Herr Klingmager ?” 

“Tt is no mystery, my lord, but a very natural and simple phenome- 
non. The singular and undescribable sounds are produced by the very 
same wind that blows against us, and they are caused by the resistance 
offered to the passage of the wind by the head or front of the Cape be- 
neath our feet ; and it is, as you would observe when sailing round it, 
not a plain surface like a wall or bastion built by bands, as it at first 
sight seems, but grooved, and rifted, and full of hollows and protuber- 
ances of all sizes and shapes: hence the singular variety of sounds, all 
of which reach us here in an undertone ; but were we suspended half-way 
down the front of the Cape, we should doubtless be astonished at their 
loudness.” 

“ Everything about this North Cape of yours is marvellous and unique, 
ana sneer. To what a depth must the solid foundations de- 
scen d 

“ No man can say liow deep. Perhaps they begin miles below our feet. 
Did you notice the astonishing clearness of the water when we landed ? 
If you hang over the side of a boat, you may easily see the fish swimming 
beneath you, and the seaweeds growing at the depth of a dozen fathoms. 
By the way, my lord, if you are inclined for a longer cruise, you have a 
capital starting-point from here. You may cross over to Spitzbergen, or 
to Danish Greenland, or sail eastward to Nova Zembla, which you would 
reach in three days with a good wind. Just level your telescope to the 
eastward, and you will see the Nord Kiin, or North Cape Horn, so called 
from its remarkable shape. It is a projection of the mainland of Finmark, 
and is very useful as a landmark to mariners bound to and from the White 

And now I think of it, why should you not take a trip to Archan- 
gel? Russia is a very near neighbour of ours.” 

“ Somewhat nearer than is altogether pleasant, eh?” asked Lord Sil- 
verton, with an intelligent nod. 

“ Why, yes, my lord, you are an English gentleman, so one may speak 
a on that or any other subject. What would not Russia give for this 
North Cape of ours.” 

“ For North Cape! You surely jest! Of what possible utility 
could this io to the mighty empire of Russia?” 

“Tt would of incalculable value, my lord. Russia would speedily 
convert it into a military stronghold so literally impregnable that it 
would defy the whole world in arms.” 

“I can readily believe that cou/d be done, Herr Klingmager, but would 
it be done? Cui bono, you know.” 

“Tt would, as surely as we stand here, and that beforé Russia had held 

mn asingle year. Is your lordship aware how near the North 
ape is to the present Russian frontier ?” 

“T have only a vague idea: possibly three hundred miles.” 

“ No, my lord, very little more than one hundred English miles! And 
there is one portion of Finmark where the Russian frontier is pushed 
westward so far that it is within some forty English miles of the western 
sea. Forty years ago the nearest Russian frontier was above two hun- 
dred miles distant from the North Atlantic. Think of the immense ter- 
ritory acquired in that space of time!” 

“ Ah, very great, I dare say. Terrible country, though ; frightfully 
desolate and uninhabitable, except to Laplanders and such people, eh?” 
answered Lord Silverton in a tone of listless indifference. Then, looking 
pp: he added, with considerable animation, “‘ What is that black speck so 

gh overhead? A bird ?”’ 

“ That is a sea-eagle, with a salmon in its claws ;” coldly replied Herr 
Klingmager. Then he continued in a warm and dissatisfied manner,— 
“ Ab, my lord, I perceive that you think these aggressions of Russia a 
matter of very little import, or at the most, as only concerning us poor 
dwellers in Finmark. But you are very wrong; for they are of prodi- 
gious importance to the whole civilized world, and to no other nation 
more so than to your own great and noble England !” 

“ Pardon me, sir,” instantly answered Lord Silverton, with a high-bred, 
courteous air, “if I have not hitherto viewed the matter in co serious a 
light as it deserves ; but I really am ignorant of its political importance. 
I shall be very happy to be enlightened on the subject, I am sure,” 
and he spoke sincerely. 

“ Handsomely said, my lord ; and I, on my part, in a very few words 
will endeavour to inform you of the true state of the question. In the 
year 1809, as you doubtless are aware, Russia mendaciously wrested the 
vast province of Finland from Sweden?” Lord Silverton nodded. “ Well, 
my lord, ever since then, Russia has insiduously pushed her frontiers 
(thus acquired) further northward and westward. In 1815 she acquired 
the cession of that portion of Finmark which lies between the Kola Pe- 
ninsula and Varanger Fiord—now her boundary to the eastward from 
where we stand. Not content with this, she has year by year, nibbled 
from the Lapmarks, and done her utmost to stir up dissensions between 
the Norwegian and Swedish Laplanders, and those on her own territory, 
with the obvious view of profiting by their disputes by seizing fresh lands 
to the westward—always westward, mind !—and to a considerable extent 
she has already succeeded in this infamous policy. Do you now begin to 
have a clearer view of its object, my lord ?’ ' 

“TI think I do,” replied Lord Silverton, with increasing interest, “ Rus- 
sia would fain push her aggressions westward through Finmark until she 
had an open coast line—is it not so?” 

“That is the positive and undeniable fact—patent to whoever gives a 
few minutes’ reflection to the subject. Russia is, during half the year, 
shut out from communication with the rest of the world by sea, nor can 
she communicate with the main ocean in the summer, in a direct manner. 
She possesses great fleets, but where are they? In the land-locked Bal- 
tic, White Sea, and Black Sea; afloat only for about five months, and 
frozen up the other seven ; at any rate they are so in the Baltic and 
White Seas. What is it that Russia especially wants? Not so much an 
extension of mere territory, but direct access throughout the year to the 
main ocean! Where is she to acquire this in any portion of Europe ex- 
cept in Fiomark? Finmark accordingly she especially covets, for Fin- 
mark is open to the ocean, has a long line of sea-coast, indented with 
numerous fiords and bays ; and, what is of incalculable importance, al- 
though it does not possess the light of the sun for long weeks of mid-win- 
ter, no portion of its coast is ever frozen up! See, then, my lord, what 
a mognitacnt acquisition would our poor desolate Finmark prove to the 
vast Russian empire! The whole of Findand is insignificant in value— 

to Russia—compared with Finmark. Well may she covet it! She 
would acquire, in it, meg | noble harbours and ports—for ports they would 
speedily become—where her fleets could at all times lie in safety, ready to 
put to sea at an hour’s notice ; and she could erect on our rocky islands 


* Reader! we are here relating what we did, and what we thought and felt, 
when we stood alone on the extremity of the North Cape, the 4th aot July, 1850. 
The moss we then gathered, at a great risk, is yet in our possession. Years 

— more than once, recently, have we awoke in a cold sweat, 
dreaming we were hanging over the awful precipice of the North Cape, 
alling over, and sinking ownwards, ever down- 
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and coasts as many ~~ yg! fortresses as she pleased. Here, for instance, 
on the North Cape itself, might Russia, as I have already said, build a 
stronghold absolutely impregnable ; and in the deep bay close at hand, 
her fleets could repose in security, and proudly defy even your navy to 
molest them. You have served, my lord, under your country’s flag, and 
can judge of the truth of my assertion. Give Russia our Finmark, and 
only permit her to retain possession of it for ten years, and she will at 
the expiration of that time defy, and successfully defy, all Europe! And 
towards this consummation she is steadily—ay, and stealthily as well as 
steadily—advancing. During the last few years, eo flagrant have been 
her aggressions on our territory, that the Storthing will probably discuss 
the question at the next meeting in a very serious spirit.* Would they 
had done so years ago!” 

During Herr Klingmager’s animated speech, Lord Silverton had fixed 
a keen and riveted gaze on his intelligent and practica/ countenance, and 
now that he ceased, the young nobleman, with an air of deep thoughtful- 
ness, replied : 

“ You have indeed given me food for reflection, and if I live to get back 
to England, I shall not fail to communicate your views to the proper 
quarter.” 

“I wish nothing better, my lord.” 

*** * The reader can readily imagine how hilariously passed the 

night. Songs were sung, sailors’ hornpipes were danced, fun, and frolic, 
and jollity prevailed. Atsix, A. M.—the sun having shone without even 
a transitory cloud to dim its brightness all the time—preparations were 
made for breakfast, and it is no libel to say that everybody on the Cape, 
from Lord Silverton down to the steward, was not a little “ elevated,” 
and more than one or two were “ Muddles,” as well as the baronet. 
Whilst the half-“ fou” steward, aided by the mate of the yacht, and one 
or bwo seamen, all in a similarly happy condition, were doing their best 
to provide for the entertainment of their “lord and masters,” the latter 
strolled about, “ snuffing the caller air,” along the verge of the Cape. 
We have already mentioned that in many places the western side of the 
Cape was encrusted with snow, reaching from the level of the summit to 
several hundred feet downwards. This snow had collected year after 
year, freezing firmly to the side of the rock iv winter ; and although the 
sun in summer caused it to shrink and melt exteriorly, it was yet tolera- 
bly firm. When some of the gentlemen wantonly placed their feet on the 
top of this snow crust, Herr Klingmager seriously warned them to be- 
ware, telling them that there was absolutely nothing solid to support it, 
and that it only clung to the rock by adhesion. But Mr. Ferdinand Frib- 
ble, whose weak brain was excited by champagne and brandy, disregard- 
ed this warning, and magnanimously leapt from the firm rock on to the 
clinging snow, and leapt safely back again. His friend Sir Marmaduke 
Muddle was a spectator, and vociferated that he, Muddle, was not to be 
outdone ; and, utterly oblivious of the difference between the weight of 
little dandy Fribble and himself—the first weighing eight stone and a 
half, and the latter sixteen stone thirteen pounds—in turn leapt heavily 
on the snow, and instantly disappeared. 
A cry of horror thrilled around, and, at first, no one seemed to clearly 
comprehend whether the baronet had leapt sheer over the snow into the 
yawning gulf of air beyond, or whether be bad merely eunk below the 
frozen surface. When they recovered from their consternation, they at 
once perceived the latter to be the case, but the question remained as to 
whether the unfortuuate lord of the Wiltshire manor of Dumbleton-cum- 
Bumbletom was at ‘hat moment enclosed, like a living toad in a biock of 
stone, in solid snow, some dozen or twenty feet below the surface, or 
whether he had plunged sheer through, and found a briny grave iu the 
waters below. Herr Klingmager, with much presence of mind and nerve, 
laid flat dowa and crept to the yawning opening in the snow, and gazed 
downwards. In a few moments he raised his head, and assured the inte- 
rested spectators that he could see the shoulders of Sir Marmaduke at a 
depth of og! fathoms. So far this was satisfactory, and a second look 
enabled the Norwegian to comprehend how the catastrophe occurred. 
The upper portion of the snow was merely a hardened crust, of a couple 
of feet in thickness at this particular spot, and below, all had melted 
away toa great depth. Muddle’s weight had broken the crust, and he 
had fallen through the void until he reached a solid block of snow, at the 
depth of at least fifty feet from the surface, and there he sunk and stuck 
fast, being imbedded to the shoulders. His situation was truly perilous. 
“ Sir Marmaduke!” shouted Klingmager ; “ have you firm footing 
below there ?” 

The hapless baronet wriggled about, and at length flung up his arms, 
and upturned a woe-begone countenance—the terrified, and yet ludicrous, 
expression of his features being distinctly visible to the Norwegian, He 
uttered, too, some hoarse interjection, but what it was the interlocutor 
could not distinguish. 





“ Pray don’t struggle,’ continued Herr Klingmager ; “ for if you do, 
perhaps you will loosen the snow beneath your feet, and be precipitated 
downwards to certain death. Keep quiet, if you value life.” 

“ But what is to become of me?” piteously cried poor Muddle ; “ I’m 
sure I shall soon be frozen to death ; I sail, by George !” 

“ Keep a brave heart, sir, and we will soon rescue you.” 

Sooner said than done, however. One after another, the whole party 
looked down the chasm, and all agreed that Muddle was in a particularly 
ugly fix. At first it was supposed that he might be raised by tying their 
coats and jackets together, but a little experiment speedily settled the 
inutility of that project. 

“‘ We are only losing time,” said Lord Silverton ; “ and our friend 
will be in real danger of perishing unless we adopt prompt and effectual 
measures for his rescue.” 

A dismal groan ascending from the chasm, proved that the baronet 
heard these boding words, 

“* Nothing but a strong two inch rope will raise him. The men must 
instantly start and procure one from the yacht.”’ 

“Tam afraid, my lord,” observed Captain Deadeye, “ that we shali 
not be able to hoist Sir Marmaduke out very easily with a rope, unless 
we also rig a derrick, and a luff tackle.” 

“ Derrick! nonsense, how can we set up a derrick on this iron rock? 
To what can we attach the guys? But I believe with you that a tackle 
will be indispensable, We must have a grapuel to secure it, and then I 
have no fear we shall succeed. And now away with you, and remember 
that it is a matter of life and death.” 

The captain and mate, and the seamen, all hurried at full speed on 
their mission, hours must inevitably elapse ere they could return with the 
necessary articles, Meanwhile, a brisk dialogue ensued between the mi- 
serable captive and his friends. Sir Marmaduke’s first request was, that 
@ flask of brandy should be lowered to him ; and twine being procured, 
this was readily done. A draught of cognac revived and inspirited him 
sufficiently to enable him to pour forth a volley of imprecations against 
the North Cape, the midnight sun, the July snow, his friends, the yacht, 
the seamen, and all things animate and inanimate. Truly he met jwith 
Job’s comforter in Captain Wildair, de Laly Lumbercourt, and Mr. Frib- 
ble. They assured him that he need not despair, “ for, old boy, we'll 
have you up again, alive or dead?’ And so they went on “ chaffiag” 
him, and exasperating him, until four hours bad elapsed, when the yachts- 
men returned, and speedily rigged a luff-tackle, and lowered a rope with 
@ running noose, which poor muddle had barely strength left to slip over 
his shoulders, and tighten around his waist. All hands then “ tailed on” 
to the tackle-fall, and with a desperate effort tugged the baronet out of 
the snow, and ran him chock up to the orifice, where he jammed awhile ; 
but renewed efforts dragged him. bodily through, and landed him full 
length on the solid rock, where he sprawled like a fish out of waier—a 
piteous spectacle, and a warning to all obstinate Maddles! 





OUT OF TOWN. 


Sitting, on a bright September morning, among my books and papers 
at my open window on the cliff overhangiog the seabeach, I have the 
sky and ocean framed before me like a beautiful picture. A beactiful 
picture, but with such movement in it, such changes of light upon the 
sails of ships and wake of steamboats, such dazzling gleams of silver 
far out at sea, such fresh touches on the crisp wave-tops as they break 
and roll towards me—a picture with such music in the billowy rush upon 
the shingle, the blowing of the morning wind through the corn-sheaves 
where the farmers’ wagons are busy, the singing of tbe larks, and the 
distant voices of children at play—such charms of sight and sound as 
all the Galleries on earth can but poorly suggest. f 

So dreamy is the murmur of the sea below my window, that I may 
have been here, for anything I know, one hundred years. Not that I 
have grown old, for, daily on the neighbouring downs and grassy hill- 
sides, I find that I can still in reason walk any distance, jump over any- 
thing, and climb up anywhere ; but, that the sound of the ocean seems 
to have become so customary to my musings, and other realities seem so 
to have gone a-board ship and floated away over the horizon, that, for 
aught I will undertake to the contrary, I am the enchanted son of the 





*The Storthing (or Norwegian Parliament) did most anxiously and se- 
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King my father, shut up in a tower on the sea-shore, for protection 
against an old she-goblin who insisted on being my godmother, and who 
foresaw at the font—wonderful creature!—that I should get into a 
scrape before I was twenty-one. I remember to have been in a City 
(my Royal parent’s dominions, I suppose), and apparently not long ago 
either, that was in the dreariest condition. The priocipal inhabitants 
had all been changed into old newspapers, and in that form were ee 
serving, them window-blinds from dust, and wrapping all their smaller 
household gods in curl-papers. I walked through gloomy streets where 
every house was shut up and newspapered, and where my solitary foot- 
steps echoed on the deserted pavements. In the public rides there were 
no carriages, no horses, no animated existence, but a few sleepy police- 
men, and a few adventurous boys taking advantage of the devastation to 
swarm up the lamp posts. In the Westward streets there was no traffic ; 
in the Westward shops, no business, The water-patterns which the Pren- 
tices had trickled out on the pavements early in the morning, remained 
uneffaced by human feet, At the corners of mews, Cochin-China fowls 
stalked gaunt and savage ; nobody being left in the deserted city (as it 
appeared to me), to feed them. Public Houses, where splendid footmen 
swinging their legs over gorgeous hammer-cloths besides wigged coach- 
men were wont to regale, were silent, and the unused pewter pots shone, 
too bright for business, on the shelves. I beheld a Puuch’s Show leanin 
against a wall near Park Lane, as if it had fainted. It was deserted, 
and there were none to heed its desolation. In Belgrave Square I met 
the last maa—an ostler—sitting on a post in a ragged red waistcoat, 
eating straw, and mildewing away. 

If I recollect the name of the little town, on whose shore this sea is 
murmuring—but I am not just now, as I have premised, to be relied u 
on for anything—it is Pavalionstone. Within a quarter of a century, it 
was a little fishing town, and they do say, that the time was, when it was 
a little smuggling town. I have heard that it was rather famous in the 
hollands and brandy way, and that coevally with that = the lamp- 
lighter’s was considered a bad life at the Assurance offices. It was ob- 
served that if he were not particular about lighting up, he lived in peace; 
but that, if he made the best of the oil-lamps in the steep and narrow 
streets, he usually fell over the cliff at an early age. Now, gas and elec- 
tricity run to the very water’s edge, and the South Eastern Railway 
Company screech at us in the dead of night. 

But, the old little fishing and smuggling town remains, and is so tempt- 
ing a place for the latter purpose, that I think of going out some night 
next week, in a fur cap and a pair of petticoat trousers, and running an 
empty tub, as a kind of archeological pursuit. Let nobody with corns 
come to the Pavilionstone, or there are break-neck flights of ragged steps, 
connecting the principal streets by back-ways, which will cripple that 
visitor in half an hour. These are the ways by which, when I run that 
tub, I shall escape. I shall make a Thermoplyz of the corner of one of 
them, defend it with my cutlass against the coast-guard until my brave 
companions have sheered off, then dive into the darkness, and regain my 
Susan’s arms. In connection with these break-neck steps I observe some 
wooden cottages, with tumble-down out-houses and back-yards three feet 
equare, adorned with garlands of dried fish, in which (though the Gene- 
ral Board of Health might object), my Susan dwells. . 

The South Eastern Company have brought Pavilionstone into suca 
vogue, with their tidal trains and splendid steam-packets, that a new 
Pavilionstone is rising up. I am, myself, of New Pavilionstone. We are 
a little mortary and limey at present, but we are getting on capitally. 
Indeed, we were getting on so fast, at one time, that we rather overdid 
it, and built a street of shops, the business of which may be expected to 
arrive in about tef years. We are sensibly laid out in general ; and with 
a little care and pains (by no means wanting, so far), shall become a very 
pretty place. We ought to be, for our situation is delightful, our air is 
delicious, and our breezy hills and downs, carpeted with wild thyme, and 
decorated with millions of wild flowers, are, on the faith of a pedestrian, 
perfect. In New Pavilionstone we are a little too much addicted to small 
windows with more bricks in them than glass, and we are not over-fanci- 
ful in the way of decorative architecture, and we get unexpected sea- 
views through cracks in the street-doors ; on the whole, however, we are 
very snug and comfortable, and well accommodated. But the Home 
Secretary (if there be such an officer) cannot too soon shut up the burial- 
ground of the old parish church. It is in the midst of us, and Pavilion- 
stone will get no good of it, if it be too long left alone. 

The lion of Pavilionstone is its Great Hotel. A dozen years ago, goin 
over to Paris by South-Eastern Tidal Steamer, you used to be drop 
upon the platform of the main line Pavilionstone Station (not a Junction 
then), at eleven o’clock on a dark winter’s night, in a roaring wind ; and 
in the howliog wilderness outside the station, was a short omnibus which 
brought you up by the forehead the instant you got in at the door ; and 
nohody cared about you, and you were alone in the world. You <a 
over infiaite chalk, until you were turned out at a strange building 
which had just left off being a barn without having quite begun to bea 
house, where nobody expected your coming, or knew what to do with you 
when you were come, and where you were usually blown about, until you 
happened to be blown against the cold beef, and finally into bed. At five 
in the morning you were blown out of bed, and after a dreary breakfast, 
with crumpled company, in the midst of confusion, were hustled on board 
a steamboat and lay wretched on deck until you saw France lunging and 
surging at you with great vehemence over the bowsprit. 

Now, you come down to Pavilionstone in a free and easy manner, an 
irresponsible agent, made over in trust to the South-Eastern Company, 
until you get out of the railway-carriage at high-water mark. If you are 
crossing by the boat at once, you have nothing to do but walk on board 
and be happy there if you can—I can’t. If you are going to dur Great 
Pavilionstone Hotel, the sprightliest porters under the sun, whose cheer- 
ful looks are a pleasant welcome, shoulder your luggage, drive it off in 
vans, bowl it away in trucks, and enjoy themselves in playing athletic 
games with it. If you are for public life at our Great Pavilionstone Ho- 
tel, you wallrinto that establishment as if it were your club; find ready 
for you, your news-room, dining-room, smoking-room, billiard-room, mu- 
sic-room, public breakfast, public dinner twice a-day (one plain, one gor- 
geous), hot baths and cold baths. If you want to be bored, there are 
plenty of bores always ready for you, and from Saturday to Monday in 
particular, you can be bored (if you like it) through and through. 
Should you want to be private at our Great Pavilionstone Hotel, say but 
the word, look at the list of charges, choose your floor, name your figure 
—there you are, established in your castle, by the day, week, month, or 
year, innocent of all comers or goers, unless you have my fancy for walk- 
ing early in the morning down the groves of boots and shoes, which so 
regularly flourish at all the chamber-doors before breakfast, that it seems 
to me as if nobody ever got up or took themin. Are you going across 
the Alps, and would you like to air your Italian at our Great Pavilion- 
stone Hotel? Talk to the Manager—always conversational, accom- 
plished, and polite. Do you want to be aided, abetted, comforted, or ad- 
vised, at our Great Pavilionstone Hotel? Send for the good landlord, 
and he is your friend. Should you, or anyone belonging to you, ever be 
taken ill at our Great Pavilionstone Hotel you will not soon forget him 
or his kind wife. And when you pay your bill at our Great Pavilion- 
stone Hotel, you will not be put out of humour by anything you find 
in it. 

A thoroughly good inn, in the days of coaching and posting, was a no- 
ble place ; and I mean, with permission, before long, humbly to offer my 
experience of such establishments, in these pages. But, none of them 
would have been equal to the reception of four or five hundred people, 
all of them wet through, and half of them dead sick, every day in the 
year. This is where we shine, in our Pavilionstone Hotel. Again—who, 
coming and going, pitching and tossing, boating and training, hurrying 
in and flying out, could ever have calculated the fees to be paid at an 
old-fashioned house? In our Pavilionstone Hotel vocabulary, there is no 
such word as fee. Everything is dove for you ; every service is provided 
at a fixed and reasonable charge ; all the prices are hung up in all the 
rooms ; and you can make cut your own bill beforehand, as well as the 
book-keeper. J ss 

In the case of your being a pictorial artist, desirous of studying at 
small expense the physiognomies and beards of different nations, come, 
on the receipt of this, to Pavilionstone. You shall find all the nations of 
the earth, and all the styles of shaving, aud not shaving hair-cutting and 
hair letting alone, for ever flowing through our hotel. Couriers you shall 
see by hundreds ; fat leathern bags for five-franc pieces, closing with vio- 
lent snaps, like discharges of fire-arms, by thousands; more luggage ina 
morning than, fifty years ago, all Europe saw in a week. Looking at trains 
steam- boats, sick travellers, and luggage, is our great Pavilionstone re- 
creation. We are not strong in other publicamusements, We have a Liter- 
ary and Scientific Institution, and we havea Working Men’s Institution— 
may it hold many gipsy holidays in summer fields, with the kettle boiling, 
the band of music playing, and the people dancing ; and may I be on the 
bill-side, looking on with pleasure at a wholesome sight too rare in Eog- 
Jand !—and we have two or three churches, aud more chapels than I have 
yet added up. But public amusements are scarce with us. If a r 
theatrical manager comes with his company to give us, in a loft, Mary 
Bax, or the Murder on the Sand Hills, we don’t care much for him—starve 
him out, in fact. We take more kindly to wax-work, especially if it 
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: hich case it keeps much clearer of the second commandment 
ens it is atill. Cooke’s Circus (Mr. Cooke is my friend, and always 
leavesa good name behind him,) gives us only a night in passing through. 
Nor does the travelling menagerie think us worth a longer visit. It gave 
us a look-in the other day, bringing with it the residentiary van with 
the stained glass windows, which Her Majesty kept ready-made at Wind- 
sor Castle, until ehe found a suitable opportunity of eubmitting it for the 

roprietor’s acceptance. I brought away five wonderments from this ex- 
Pivition. I bave wondered ever since, Whether the beasts ever do get 
used to those small places of confinement ; Whether the monkeys have 
that very horrible flavour in their free state ; Whether wild animals have 
a natural ear for time and tune, and therefore every four-footed creature 
began to how! in despair when the band began to play ; What the giraffe 
does with his neck when bis cart is shut up; and, Whether the elephant 
feels ashamed of himself when he is brought out of his den to stand on 
his head in the presence of the whole Collection. 2 

We are a tidal harbour at Pavilionstone, as indeed I have implied 
already in my mention of tidal trains. At low water, we are & heap of 
mud, with an empty channel in it where a couple of men in big boots 
always shovel and scoop: with what exact object, I am unable to say. 
At tbat time, all the stranded fishing-boats turn over on their sides, as if 
they were dead marine monsters ; the colliers and other shipping stick 
disconsolate in the mud; the steamers look as if their white cbimpeys 
would never smoke more, and their red paddles never turn again ; the 
green sea-slime and weed apon the rough stones at the entrance, seem re- 
cords of obsolete high tides never more to flow; the flagstaff-balyards 
droop ; the very little wooden lighthouse shrinks in the idle glare of the 
sun. And here I may observe of the very little wooden lighthouse, that 
when it is lighted at uight,—red and green,—it looks #0 like a medical 
man’s, that several distracted husbands have at various times been found, 
on occasions of premature domestic anxiety, going round and round it, 
trying to find the Nightbell. : 

But, the moment the tide begins to make, the Pavilionstone Harbour 
begins to revive. It feels the breeze of the rising water before the water 
comes, and begins to flutter aod stir. When the little shallow waves 
creep in, barely overlapping one another, the vanes at the mastheads 
wake, and become agithted. As the tide rises, the fishing-boats get 
into good spirits and dance, the flagstaff hoists a bright red flag, the 
steamboat smokes, cranes creak, horses and carriages dangle in the 
air, stray passengers and luggage appear. Now, the shipping is afloat, 
and comes up buoyantly, to look at the wharf. “Now, the carts that 
have come down for coals, load away as hard as they can load. Now, 
the steamer smoke immensely, and occasionally blows at the paddle-boxes 
like a vaporous whale—greatiy disturbing nervous loungers. Now, both 
the tide and the breeze bave risen, and you are holding your bat on (if 
you want to see how the ladies hold their hats on, with a stay, passing 
over the broad brim and down the nose, come to Pavilionstone.) Now, 
everything in the harbour ‘splashes, dashes, and bobs. Now, the Down 
Tidal Train is telegraphed, and you know (without knowing how you 
know,) that two hundred and eighty-seven people are coming. Now, 
the fishing-boats that have been out, sail in at the top of the tide. Now, 
the bell goes,and the locomotive hisses and shrieks, and the train comes 
gliding in, and the two hundred and eighty-seven come scuffling out. 
Now, there is not only a tide of water, but a tide of people, and a tide 
of luggage—all tumbling and tlowing and bouncing about together. 
Now, alter infinite bustle, the steamer steams out, and we (on the Pier) 
are all delighted when she rolls as if she would roll her funnel out, and 
are all disappointed when she don’t. Now, the other steamer is com- 
ing in, and the Custom-House prepares, and the wharf-labourers assemble, 
and the hawsers are made ready, and the Hotel Porters some rattling 
down witb van and truck, eager to begin more Olympic games with more 
luggage. And this is the way in which we goon, down at Pavilionstone, 
every tide. And, if you want to live a life of luggage, or to see it lived, 
or to breathe sweet air which will send you to sleep at a moment’s notice 
at any period of the day or night, or to disport yourself upon or in the sea, 
or to scamper about Kent, or to come out of town for the enjoyment of 
all or any of these pleasures, come to Pavilionstone. 





THE TRENISE OF THE QUADRILLE. 


It is now, we believe, about forty years ago since the quadrille was im 

ported into England, together with many other pretty and graceful 
“things, for which we are indebted to our ’arisian neighbours. Ever since 
that time, the name of “ Trénise,’’ as attaced to the third figure of the 
contre-danse, must have been familiar alike to young and old ; and even 
now, when other foreign dances seem more in vogue among our English 
youth, the “ stately quadrille” still maintains its supremacy in those cir- 
cles where royalty leads the way in the mazy dance. Scarcely need our 
readers be reminded, that at the magnificent ball recently given at the 
Hotel de Ville, in Paris, and whose splendour, combined with its histo- 
ric significance, secures for it a place in the world’s annals, the gaieties 
of the evening were commenced by a quadrille, danced by the Emperor 
of the French and our own gracious Queen. But who, among the thou- 
sands present at that fairy scene of grandeur, called to mind, while the 
measure of the Trénise was floating around, the man whose name had 
been thus immortalised in the annals of Terpsichore? 

It was in the opening of the present century, at a time when other 
stars where rising upon the political horizon of France, that the accom- 
plished M. de Trénise shone out upon the social world of Paris. The ter- 
rors of the Revolution had given place to the eager pursuit of pleasure ; 
and in the still unsettled state of society, an authority in fashion was 
welcome in Parisian circles with almost as much enthusiasm as were 
those who held within their grasp the higher destinies of the state. 

M. de 'I'rénise was not an artiste, like Vestris or Gardel; he was only 
an amateur de la premiere force, in the art of dancing. His position in 
the world was a favourable one ; for while his social talents secured him 
a welcome at all the brilliant fétes of Paris, he found himself also enti- 
tled by his birth, to a place among the more exclusive circles of the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain. There was a vein of originality in his conversation 
which charmed and interested his hearers, unless when the subject chanced 
to turn upon dancing ; and then he became so serious and philosophical, 
as unconsciously to excite a smile even among his greatest admirers. So 
far as the practical part of his art was concerned, however, all alike ad- 
mired the earnest gracefulness of his manner and the elegance of his 
movements. In the fashionable world, it was regarded as a compliment 
by each fair débutante to be selected as the partner of M.de Tréuise in a 
quadrille ; but the crowning triumph of all was to be his partner in a 
menuet de la cour, the poetry of which was admirably rendered in all its 
varied movements by M. de Trénise. 

On one memorable evening, when all the most brilliant society in Pa- 
ris was assembled atada/ de noces given to Madame Junot—subsequently 
Duchess d’Abrantes—M. de Trénise had engaged himself for the menuet 
de la cour, as partner to the fair bride, whose grace and beauty made her 
worthy of this distinguished honour; but either through carelessness or 
eccentricity, he delayed appearing at the ball till past midnight. The 
First Consul was there in all the freshness of his newly-acquired honours, 
the observed of all observers ; Josephine, too, with her graceful urbanity 
of manners and elegant magnificence of toilette, shared the public atten- 
tion; but the absence of M. de Trénise was not the less observed and la- 
mented. Eleven o’clock came, and some impatience was manifested for 
the promised minuet. The only one who secretly rejoiced at this delay 
was the fair bride herself, who would gladly have avoided so formidable 
an undertaking. For three whole weeks she had received long and con- 
scientious lessons from Gardel, who declared her perfect in the poetic 
dance, and yet she besought her mother to spare her this dreaded mi- 
nuet. “ What! not to dauce the Queen’s Minnet at your wedding-ball ! 
Never was such a thing heard of! In my time, we used to dance three 
or four minuets in an evening; and you, who have had Gardel and St. 
Armand for your masters! O no! it is impossible, my love!” 

And so the youthiul bride was awaiting her partuer. But the night 
was wearing on—it was now nearly midnight, and still M. de Trénise did 
not appear. So it was decided that she should dance it with another 
beau danseur, who was present—M. de Lafitte—a sort of rival of M. de 
Trénise in the art of dancing. But a difficulty arose—he had no three- 
coraered hat ; and how could a minuet be performed without the indis- 
pensable chapeau bras? One was, however, quickly procured for him, 
and the minuet was danced to perfection ; but just as M. de Lafitte, with 
his three-cornered hat ia one hand, and with the other leading his fair 
partner to her seat, crossed the room, they encountered M. de Tréaise, 
who eyed them both with such evident displeasure, that Madame Junot 

hastened to excuse herself for not having awaited his arrival. She told 
him, that having waited for him tili midnight, her mother had insisted on 
her dancing with M. de Latitte ; adding, in a very gentle tone: * I hope, 
my dear sir, you will kindly excuse this non-observance of my word. 
You have, I am sure, too much esprit to be offended at such.a trifle, more 
especially as you are a little to biame in the matter yourself!” 

* You are right, madame,” replied he gravely, seating himself at the 
same time between her and one of her triends; “and,” added he, “I 
have doubtless philosophy enough to console myself for not having 





danced Madame Junot’s epithalamium. Yet there were many laurels to 
be gathered in the ateps of this menuet de lareine. I would have danced 
it gravely, seriously, and yet not sadly. Yes, that would have pleased 
we. But after baving seen what I have seen! O never can I forget 
it! 

Madame Junot looked alarmed.. “ You make me uneasy, sir. What 
have I done?’’ inquired she eagerly. 

“ What bave you done, madame? You who dance so inimitably well, 
that we are all happy to engage you—you who have been taught by Gar- 
del—you go and dance this minuet with a man—a very good dancer, 
without doubt—yes, he dances quadrilles admirably ; but as for the great 
art of bowing with bis hat, he bas never had an idea about it in his life! 
O madame, be has no conception of the révérence de chapeau!” 

M. de Trénise’s two lady-listeners laughed at his solemn remarks with 
all the light-hearted gaiety of sixteen; but be was so immersed in his 
own. speculations concerning the mystery of this grand final bow, that he 
scarcely either heard or heeded them. 

“ Ah, ladies! that seems easy enough to you, I dare say, to put on 
one’s bat aright, for that is the whole secret of the matter. It is easy 
enough to talk about it : every dancing-master will explain the whole 
theory of placing the hat upon the brow ; but the dignity, the aplomd by 
which the movement of the arm must be guided— that cannot be taught. 
Allow me, for a moment,” added he, starting off his seat, and placing 
himself before a large mirror. Then humming the few last bars of the 
minuet, he bowed with graceful dignity to his own image, and placed bis 
three-cornered hat upon his head with all the seriousness suitable to so 
important a movement. 

This scene took place in a boudoir, to which Madame Junot had re- 
treated from the more oppressive atmosphere of the ball-room, so that 
there were but few persons present to witness it. Junot, however, hear- 
ing his wife’s merry laugh from the adjoining saloon soon joined the 
circle, Another and a greater man followed him closely. 


Napoleon Bonaparte, attracted by the gestures of M. de Trénise, signed” 


to his friend Junot to draw out the philosophising dancer. There was no 
difficulty in doing this, provided the conversation concerning dancing was 
addressed to him in a sufficiently grave and earnest tone, for he had no 
idea of gaiety ata ball. It was to him always a masked-ball, and a ball 
masked en noir. If ever the lively music of the orchestra won from him 
a smile, he made some sort of excuse, saying that the music made him smile, 
as if he were talking of a forfeit he had been forced to pay. Junot, wish- 
ing tospeak with him on his favourite topic, inquired ut him gravely how 
he got on with M. de Lafitte. 

“Quite as well,” replied he, “as two men of talent, such as we are, so 
nearly on a par, can get on together. He is a good fellow, not envious 
of my success. He is very clever too. His dancing is lively and ener- 
getic. He has the advantage over me in the first eight measures of the 
Gavotte de Panurge ; but then, the jetés! ob, there I annihilate him! 
In general,” added he, with the utmost gravity—“ in gencral, il m’écrase 
dans le javret, et je l’étouffe dans la moelle.”’ 

The First Consul, altogether unused to such sort of reveries, opened his 
eyes on hearing this solemn nonsense, 

“It is really prodigious,” said he at last. ‘“ This man is much more 
out of his senses than many a one who isshut up in a madhouse, Pray, 
is he a friend of yours, Madame Junot?” 

“ Not a friend, in the strict acceptation of the word,” replied the youth- 
ful bride ; “only an intimate acquaintance; but, unless at a ball, he 
never talks of dancing, and he is a clever, well-informed man, a very 
good linguist, and particularly addicted to the study of ancient history. 
His favourite topic is the ancient customs and manners of Greece.” 

Bonaparte looked incredulous, and was silent. Doubtless, he remained 
of the same opinion regarding the philosophising dancer : and perhaps he 
pitied the man who had no nobler monomania than that of being superior 
to all others in the final révérence du menuet de la cour. 

M. de Trénise’s sovereignty in this respect was at least an undisturbed 
one ; and although his stately dance has passed away to make room for 
the polkas and galopades which are more genial to the bustling impetu- 
ous age in which we live, a remembrance of his supremacy will still ex- 
ist so long as the Trénise keeps its place among the graceful movements 
of our social world. 





A CANDID DIPLOMATIST. 


Last week the English, French, and Sardinian gentlemen visiting Hom- 
burg dined together at the Belle Vue Hotel, to celebrate the taking of 
Sebastopol by the allied forces. The chair was occupied by Sir Alexan- 
der Malet, her Majesty’s representative at the Diet of Frankfort. Covers 
were laid for forty. In the course of the evening, in responding to the 
toast of his health, the chairman said that, accredited to the central or- 
gan of Germany, as he had the honour of being, he was pained that the 
pulse beating in that heart of the land gave but feeble throbs at the ex- 
tremities. The policy of Prussia had altogether disappointed the rea- 
sonable expectations of Englishmen, whose sympathies and relations had 
entitled them to expect a contrary result. [Sensation.] To the absti- 
nence of that state from an active participation in the policy of the West- 
ern Powers towards Russia he attributed not only the present state of 
hostilities, but the commencement of the war. [Loud and significant ap- 
plause.} Mr. Harris observed that the feeling attributed to Prussia was 
only to be found in a certain quarter ; from observation, and from infor- 
mation derived from a source of unquestionable authority, he could say 
that the major part of the nobility, the army, and heir apparent of the 
throne of Prussia and his amiable spouse entertained the strongest sym- 
pathy with England. [Loud applause.] Sir A. Malet wished it to be 
understood that his observations only applied to the King and Govern 
ment of Prussia. The majority, to whose opinions allusion had been 
made, had, unfortunately, no means of making their opinions heard. 
Their press was shackled, and the chambers were restrained from discus- 
sing questions from foreign policy. He must again repeat that, had 
Prussia deelared herself, Austria must have acted with decision, and 
Russia could not have resisted a European coalition. The King and 
Government of Prussia were responsible for the manifold sufferings en- 
tailed by a state of war. [Loud applause.] 

Referring to the foregoing scene, the Berlin correspondent of the Man- 
chester Guardian writes :—*“ The report given of the forcible language 
uttered by Sir Alexander Mallet, our envoy to the Frank/ort diet, during 
the Sebastopol dinner at Hamburg, has caused Po small sensation in 
diplomatic circles at this place, and completely upset the equilibrum of 
the foreign department officials. Every word uttered by Sir Alexander 
in regard to Prussia was an incontrovertible truth. Hitherto it had been 
left to public correspondents, here and elsewhere, to expose the conduct 
of the Prussian government and machinations of the party, which, to the 
utter detriment of the country, and to the very interests of peace itself, 
overrules the government and misleads the king. These strong exposures 
have produced irritation in official and royal quarters, with expressions of, 
80 called, surprise and regret that the British press should misrepresent 
and traduce the views and acts of Prussia. But this is the first time that 
a British envoy, casting aside all diplomatic coquetry and deception, has 
stood forward and publicly and frankly expressed opinions, which must 
not only be the clear reflection of all his colleagues and of his government, 
but which are participated in by every Prussian and German, save those 
under the pernicious influences dominant at Berlin. Your Frankfort cor- 
respondent will be better enabled than I to depict the effect produced 
among the envoys to the diet by Sir Alexander’s stalwart remarks. All 
I can say is, that they have served as a shower bath to those who have 
been flattering themselves that the voice of this cabinet would be listened 
to on the banks of the Thames as that of a friendly and meritorious medi- 
ator.”— English paper. 





DIFFERENCE BETWEEN A DUKE AND A GENTLEMAN. 


The latest problems proposed for the consideration of the polite world 
are, first, whether a gentleman has a right to call on a Duke whom he 
does not know, and demand a personal interview; secondly, whether, 
having accidentally made his way into ducal presence, he ought to be 
treated rudely and ordered out of the house; thirdly, whether, on the 
whole business, the Duke ought to fight him? All these questions would 
be answered in the negative by most people; but the newly-ennobled 
Duke of Somerset answers the second in the aflirmative, and thereby 
would seem to claim pedigree with another family, made famous by Sir 
Walter Scott—namely, the “saucy Seymours.”—London Ill. Vews, 
October 6. 

A very disagreeable correspondence has just been given to the world 
through the columns of the public press between the Duke of Somerset, 
Mr. A. Hamilton, and Major Green. The Dake of Somerset seems bent 
upon proving to the world that there is an essential difference between 
the character of an English duke and an English gentleman. We know 
absolutely nothing of the parties beyond what appears on the face of the 
correspondence. We are, however, justified in presuming that there could 
have been nothing very unfavourable in Mr. Hamilton’s antecedents— 
nothing that should exclude him from the privilege of decent treatment— 
or the Dake of Somerset would not have failed to insist upon a point 
which would have explained and justified his behaviour. Mr. Hamilton, 


it seems, called at the Duke’s residence, sent in his card by a servant, and 
was admitted. No sooner had he made his appearance than the Duke 
started up, and exclaimed, in the most insolent mapuer, “ What do you 
want?” As Mr. Hamilton was about tu explain the object of his visit— 
it was some business, he says, connected with the borough of Totness— 
the Duke pointed with his hand to the door, and ordered to leave the 
room. He then walked over to the door, threw it open, and. again 
desired Mr. Hamilton, in a still more insolent manner, to leave the 
ment. Mr. Hamilton twice endeavoured by letter to obtain an ana- 
tion and apology ; failing in this, he deputed a friend—Major Green—to 
pat himself in communication with the Duke of Somerset. This 
elicited a reply, addressed by the Duke to Major Green. In it he says,— 
Mr. Alfred Hamilton was admitted by mistake into the Duke’s private 
room. The Duke had never seen or heard of bim before, and declined all 
communication with him, as any matter of business should have been 
transmitted by letter.” We leave it to the decision of any Englishman 
of ordinary good feeling and good breeding to determine how far the 
Duke of Somerset was justified in behaving in so outrageous a manner to- 
wards a perfect stranger, whom he had never heard of nor seen,—who 
had sent in his card, had been admitted, and had not offered the slightest 
provocation. The Duke followed up this notable achievement by refer- 
ring Major Green to his solicitors. To a farther demand for an apology 
or satisfaction he did not condescend to return any answer whatever. 
We can bave no hesitation in saying that, ualess there be something 
against Mr. A. Hamilton’s character, of which we know nothing, the 
Duke of Somerset’s is an outrage upon every decency of social life. The 
days of duelling are over, and therefore it was absurd in Mr. Hamilton to 
seek for satisfaction through a friend ; but we are not aware that good 
manners went out of fashion with hair-triggers, or that a Duke’s patent 
contains any clause which exempts him from behaving like a gentleman. 
There is nothing chivalrous in offering an unprovoked insult to a stranger, 
and then flying to an attorney for refuge. As he has left matters at pre- 
sent, his Grace of Somerset must not feel greatly surprised if his ety 
is avoided for the future by all gentlemen who would escape unprovoked 
and unmannerly insult.— Times, Oct. 2. 





FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 


For receptions at home nothing can be more suitable than a white 
dress, either of lace or muslin. A very pretty robe may be made of mus- 
lin, with two skirts in large scallops, and a ribbon in the hem. On each 
side is a wide application de Bruxelles ; between each scallop a row of 
embroidered medallions, surrounded by Valenciennes lace ; and between 
these rows of embroidery are others of bows of ribbon, with long-ends, 
A cachepeigne of flowers completes this pretty toilette. With ball-dres- 
ses, the sleeves are worn very short, and are sometimes composed of two 
frills only. Flounees are still very much worn to almost all dresses, and 
in full dress are richly trimmed with broad lace. Taffetas is still in fa- 
vour for dresses ; but those of this season have fewer flounces than former- 
ly. They are frequently made with several skirts, ornamented by nar- 
row velvet in patterns, or with the fringes now so fashionable. Chiné 
taffetas is also very much adopted: the skirts are not trimmed. Some 
dresses have flounces of a different colour ; for instance, a barége dress, 
with six flounces, alternately black and pink. Sometimes, when the 
flounces are of the same material as the dress, two only are worn ; the 
upper one very broad, and fastened in at the waist ; the lower one a third 
narrower. Jackets, trimmed with lace or fringe, are very much in vogue. 
Cloth ones are already made, and appear likely to be very much worn 
during the approaching winter. Among the beautiful ball-dresses lately 
seen, those of gauze, worked with gold or silver, were very elegant. 
Skirts, bowtl/onnees up to the knee, with small flowers or butterflies, com- 
— of ribbon apparently thrown upon them, have a very pretty 
effect. 

Mantles and Talmas in velvet, cloth, or silk plush, are already in de- 
mand. This latter material, either curled or plair, and of an iron-gray 
colour, trimmed with bands of black velvef has a very good effect. Gris 
pins, or small Talmas, with an é¢oi/e of black velvet, formed of one piece, 
and embroidered in sewing silk, are very pretty, and much worn. Other 
mantles, of larger forms, are very much trimmed with Chantilly lace, 
which gives them a very rich appearance. The velvet shawl mantelet 
rounded at the back, is often trimmed with fur. The shawl mantle, when 
made in taffetas, is double, having two rounded points behind, trimmed 
with broad lace or feather fringe ; it is cut so as to form any folds at the 
throat, and is fastened by a row of buttons or small Brandebourgs, made 
of velvet, and embroidered in the same style as the ornament surrounding 
the shawl. This Jatter ornament is placed only on the upper part, as the 
lower part is hidden by the upper lace or fringe ; it is frequently cover- 
ed with a pattern in embroidery, which adds much richness to this useful 
and elegant mantle. 

For walking and visiting dresses, moire antique, trimmed with velvet 
and lace, is very much in vogue. Caracos and bodies, with basquines, 
are much worn. Some rounded bodies, with bands, are seen for ball and 
evening dresses, The body 4 Ja Grécque isa favorite; the sleeves worn 
with it are very wide, forming drapery. A sleeve, composed entirely of 
indented epaulets placed one above the other, and trimmed with fringe, 
is likely to become a favourite. Another, of an entirely novel pattern, 
has lately appeared, composed of one piece ; it is very full, and plaited 
in long plaites from the armhole to the wrist, where it is confined by a 
band. Closed sleeves will, no doubt, be much in favour during the winter. 

Summer bonnets are now giving place to those of a somewhat heavier 
style for the autumn. Wreaths of crape flowers, with velvet foliage, are 
much in favour, Among the novelties in season we have also seen a 
bonnet composed entirely of roses in narrow blonde, separated by tor- 
sades of chesnut coloured velvet and taffetas mixed. Upon the crown, 
this side by a tuft of poppies in several shades of red, and mixed with long 
leaves of chesnut velvet. The inside was ornamented by similar flowers. 
We have already seen some velvet bonnets, but mixed with so much 
blonde, and ornamental with such pretty bouquets of pink roses or pink 
and shaded black feathers, that for their lightness and elegance they might 
almost be worn in summer. For young persons, white plush or taffetas 
bonnets are worn, with light ornaments of white terry velvet. On the 
side is placed a simple bow of beautiful ribbon; and the inside of the 
front is trimmed with a wreath of Easter daisies or rosebuds, or of both 
flowers mixed. On one of these bonnets the bow at the side was replaced 
by a simple white daisy, formed of feathers, and accompanied by velvet 
foliage. A half wreath of daisy-buds crossing the top of the bandeaux 
was the only ornament iuside. 

Flowers are worn as much as ever as coiffures in evening and fall 
dress. The cache-peigne is the favourite form, being so well suited to 
the prevailing styles of dressing the hair. Oue formed of roses and honey- 
suckles, mixed with a few cherries, or fuchsias with roses has a charming 
effect ; indeed, artificial flowers are new so exqusitely made that, if the 
coiffure worn only suits the rest of the toilette, the effect cannot fail 
to be elegant. 





Che Har. 


A Smart CavaLry Arratr.—Marshal Pelissier reports on the Ist in- 
stant that a brilliaat contact of cavalry was fought on the 29th ult. at 
Koughil, five leagues N. E. of Eupatoria, in which the Russian cavalry, 
commanded by General Korf, were defeated by the French cavalry, un- 
der General Alloaville, Six guns, 12 ammunition wagons, and a cam- 
paign forge with all the appurtenances, and 160 prisoners, of whom 2 
were Officers, were captured, besides 250 horses of the Russian Hulans. 
Fifty ot the Russians were killed, among them was Colonel Androwsky. 
Of the French, 6 were killed and 27 wounded. 

A Variety or Despatcues or DoustruL Vatve.—Hamburg, Oct. 5. 
—Intelligence has been received at St. Petersburg from Prince Gortscha- 
koff, which brings news from the Crimea up to the 3rd instant. The 
Prince reports that on the previous day the enemy made an effectual 
flank movement.—Crimea, Oct. 3, Evening.—Yesterday the enemy ef- 
fected a movement against our left flank, and then withdrew. Our ad- 
vanced post still occupy their former line. Nothing has yet been under- 
taken against the north forts.—Vienna, October 1.—It is reported here 
that Lord Stratford de Redcliffe has been recalled. The Oesterreichische 
Zeitung announces that the bombardment of the North Forts of Sebasto- 
pol commenced on the 29th ult., that the Russian army was in full re- 
treat, and that on the 29th it had reached Akak, three days’ march from 
Mackenzie's Farm. This intelligence respecting the retreat must be re- 
ceived with extreme caution.— Brussels, Oct. 1—Russian telegraphic de- 
spatches from the Crimea, dated the 29th September, state that nothing 
new had occurred. The allied fleet, with troops on board, bad sailed, but 
ite destination was unknown.—Paris, Oct, 2.—Two divisions, one French 
and the other English, occupy Sebastopol. The army of operation, under 
Marshal Pelissier, will take the field. Generals Simpson and La Marmo- 
ra will hold defensive positions. The fleet has received orders for impor- 
tant operations. The allied forces are full of confidence. Omar Pacha’s 





forces are expected to relieve Kars soon.— Brussels, Oct. 3.—Telegraphic 
advices from Odessa, received vid Berlin, states that the Czar bad left 
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Nicolaieff for the Crimea.— Trieste, Oct. 3.—Accounts from Constantino- 
ple of the 24th ult. state that 13,000 men of the Anglo-Turkish contin- 

t had left for Varna. Omar Pacha is concentrating 50,000 men near 
Ehefkatil, a fort taken from the Russians at the commencement of the 


war. _ 

Miscettangzous War Irems.—Lieutenant-General Sim has been 
made a General and G.C.B., and Col. Windham, who ed the British 
attack on the Redan, a Major-General. Major-Gen. Windham is likely 
to be placed at the head of a division, in the Crimea.—Marshal Pelissier 
has received from Queen Victoria the Grand Cross of the Bath. Of the 
latter order he seems exceedingly proud, and he has on several occasions 
signed his name “ Pelissier, G.C.B.”’ General —— has received the 
rare distinction of the Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour. 

Two divisions, one French and the other English, occupy Sebastopol. 
The army of operation, under Marshal Pelissier, will take the field. Gens. 
Simpson and La Marmora will hold defensive positions. The allied forces 
are full of confidence. : 

The Russians concentrated in the Northern forts, were occasionally 
firing upen the town, to which the Allies replied from the two forts which 
remained intact, (Nicholas and Quarantine) and from the ruins of other 
forts. Prince Gortschakoff, in his reports, describes the fire of the Allies 
as heavy.—The British and French engineers are making preparations, 
by the sinking of immense mines, to destroy the splendid docks, arsenals, 
and ship building yards of Sebastopol, and thus destroy the fitness of the 
place for a naval stronghold. Though there is no official information on 
the subject—the allied Generals for obvious reasons being silent on their 
future operations—there are various premonitions of a vigorous campaign 
in the open field. — 

OrsRations IN THE Battic.—Intelligence bas been received from Riga, 
dated the 29th ult, It is to the effect that four liners, one frigate, and 
three corvettes, bombarded the batteries of Dunamunde for three hours on 
the morning of the previous day, without, however, doing much damage, 
The ships then went over to Bullen, and bombarded the place for two 
hours with more effect. On the 25th hostile visits were made by two fri- 
gates to Old Salis, where ten ships were burnt. 


The above came to hand by the Liverpool steamer of the 6th ult.—The 
previous files of papers are far more interesting, and we cull them still, 
for particulars of the fall of Sebastopol. 


Frenca Account or THE Encuisn Artack.—The English had 200 
metres of ground to go over under a terrible fire of grape. This space 
Was presently covered with dead, but these losses could not stop the 
peel of the attacking column, which advanced to the capital of the 
work. It descended into the ditch, which was about 5 metres in depth, 
and, notwithstanding all the efforts of the Ruesians, it escaladed the scarp 
and took from them the salient of the Redan ; but after the first struggle, 
which cost the Russians dear, the English soldiers found before them a 
vast open space crossed in all directions by the balls of the enemy, who 
themselves were sheltered behind distant traverses. Those who came 
up were scarcely sufficient to replace those who were placed hors de com- 
bat, It was not till they had sustained, during nearly two hours, this ui- 
equal combat, that the English resolved to evacuate the Redan.— Geni. 
WNiel’s (Chief Engineer) despatch. 


Fee.inc or THE Army.—General Niel states in his report that, al- 
though the importance of the secondary attack was not overrated by him- 
self and General Jones, yet they were considered essential to the success 
of the main operation. The feeling of the army is, that both nations 
have contributed to the best of their ability to the grand result, and we 
do not remember a more touching example of generous gallantry than 
the hearty and spontaneous cheer raised by the men of the British Second 
Division on the following day when the French Zouaves, more successful 
than themselves, marched past their quarters. The British army is proud, 


. but vanity and envy are not among its defects.— Times’ Edit. 


Tue Strong Puace REALLY THE Weak One.—The general plan of 
these works was a series of redans (with indented flanks), open at the 
orge. They only deviated from their plan in one instance, and it was, 
my opinion, their ruin,—I mean at the Malakoff works. So anxious 
were they about this spot, and eo fearful of its being turned and taken by 
the rear, that they made here an enclosed work with a ditch all around 
of 20 feet. Now, in the first place, the whole of the interior of the work 
became by these means so encumbered with traverses that there was little 
room to concentrate large masses of troops, in addition to which you will 
perceive that, if once taken, it became a citadel for the captors ; and so it 
proved.— Times Corresp. -- 

A CorRESPONDENT’s Account.—In the meantime, however, our own as- 
sault bad begun. But it must first be mentioned that instead of having before 
them a work whose embrasures had been bunged-up, and its guns silenced, 
like the Malakoff, our men had to rush upon a line of battery nearly 
aay Lanes in which was ready to receive them with grape and canister. 
The Freuch, too, started from a line of trench only some forty yards from 
the point to be attacked, whilst our own troops were compelled to cross 
an open surface of full six times the extent, and that, too, under a direct 
and flanking fire from nearly a score of guns. It is needless to dilate 
upon the comparative difficulties of the two attacks ; but whilst awarding 
to the French a full meed of praise, for their brilliant gallantry on the 
occasion, I cannot be betrayed by any mawkish generosity into a conceal- 
ment of the infinitely greater dangers involved in that portion of the day’s 
achievements which fell to the lot of the British. On the day following 
the assault I crossed over the space between our fifth parallel and the 
Redan, and was then able in some degree to realise the difficulty of 
making a run over such a distance and such ground under the desolating 
fire of some twenty 68-pounders loaded with grape and canister. Let all 
this be borne in mind before any of your readers jump to the false conclu- 
sion that the French displayed a greater heroism than ourselves ; for, 
raw and inexperienced as were many of our troops engaged, with some 
few exceptions they fought as became the conquerors of the Alma and 
Inkermann. Assoon as the French had made good their footing in the 
Malakoff a tricolour was run up to announce the triumpb, and immedi- 
ately after a small white flag—the signal appointed for the advance of 
our own men—was waved from the parapet of the Mamelon, At the first 
glance of it the order was passed on from General Codrington for tke 
stormers to leave cover, and half a minute later Major Welstord and his 
party, carrying the scaling ladders, bounded over the parapet of the 

yeau. A volley of grape struck down nearly a third of them, poor 
Welsford included, but the remainder rushed gallantly on. In the mean- 
time the Rifies, under Captain Fyers, kept up a vigorous and deadly fire 
on the embrasures, but the thick-matted mantlets with which these were 
curtained in a great measure counteracted this, and the grape continued 
to ty thick and fast over the death-space to be crossed. 

The second body of stormers followed quickly-on the heels of those 
who were already placing the ladders, and, being well supported by those 
behind, were soon inside the Redan. Here a murderous but brief strug- 
gle ensued, and before many minutes had elapsed since the first of our 
men gained the parapet, none of the enemy but the dead and dying re- 
mained within it. The Redan, like the Malakoff, was won, And here I 
might have chaunted a pwan in honour of our unqualified triumph, too, 

not the blundering mismanagement which has so often borne fruit in 
the sacrifice of our troops again turned up to deprive us of our full share 
of the glory of this memorable day. Instead of pouring in supports to 
the aid of those in possession of the redoubt, General Codrington—I be- 
lieve Iam only justly attributing the blame to him—for some mysterious 
strategic reasons known only to himself, kept back the troops who 
crowded the trenches in the rear till the enemy had time to bring up his 
overpowering reserves and clear the Redan of our men. The latter 
bravely, but vainly, attempted to make astand, anxiously expecting every 
minute the arrival of supports; but no supports came, and they were 
pint apna into the open to retreat under fresh storms of grape—for by 
another marvellous piece of neglect no attempt at spiking the guns of 
the place had been made by those who had gained a footing inside. Or- 
ders for the withheld supports were then given, but, in harmony with the 
blunder which had gone before, the intelligent aides-de-camp who carried 
the commands, being about as ignorant of the topography of the trenches 
as of the interior of Sebastopol, stumbled on the wrong regiments, and 
ordered up the first brigade of the Light Division, which had been told 
off as the proper reserve. Evident, however, as was the blunder, the gal- 
lant “fighting 7th,” led on by Major Turner, and the 23d, under Colonel 
Lyons, advanced to the renewed attack. The other regiments, who should 
have preceded, followed in a state of beautiful pell-mell ; and, under a 
fire of grape and canister before which the bravest columns of the Old 
Guard a ae staggered, our young levies—for such were three- 
Susie 9 lost the ps engaged—were led on to regain the ground which 


ough mismanagement before. It was not, however, in 
human nature to make head , ’ 
turned, and fled back under way under such an iron storm; the men 


cover of the parapet, leaving very many of 
their own number, and more in proportion of their officers, dead or rs Ae 
on his field of death. Two young lieutenants, Wright and Colt, of the 





7th, were amongst the killed, and three of the same rank of the 23rd. 
Major Turner received a ball through his scalp—one of the narrowes: es- 
capes of the day—whilst Lieutenant Alma Jones, of fighting fame, was 
knocked over by a fragment of a shell. Colonel Lyons carried away a 
rifle bullet in his leg, and only three of all the remaining officers of these 
two crack regiments escaped untouched. 

From the failure of this second attempt, the attack became one of mus- 
ketry fire over the parapet, aided by the guns of the Quarry and other 
batteries which bore upon the Redan. Brigadier Straubenzee, command- 
ing the Ist Brigade of the Light Division, tried to induce his chief to 
storm again, offering to lead the assault with the still eager though shat- 
tered regiments of his own command ; but Sir William declined repeat- 
ing the attempt at that time. Thence on till dusk we waged a futile 
war of musketry and artillery fire, which was vigorously replied to by 
the enemy, and night closed upon our men, discouraged and humbled 
that, through mismanagement on the part of those with whom lay the 
direction of the assault, they had failed while the French had triamphed. 
It seemed as if we were again to reap the bitter experience entailed on 
us by similar causes on the 18th of June, after having lost, in killed and 
wounded, nearly half the number of men, and much more than that pro- 
portion of officers, of the whole force engaged. The Russian apothegm 
of “an army of lions led on by donkeys,” had once more been illustra- 
ted ; and whilst our Allies were jubilant with well-earned success, we 
were humbled by the consciousness of undeserved defeat.— Daily .Vews 
Corresp. Camp, Sept. 12. 

A Visir To THe MaLakorr.—Passing thrsugh a maze of trenches, of 
gabionnades, and of zigzags and parallels, | which the French had 
worked their sure and deadly way close to the heart of the Russian de- 
fence, and tredding gently among the heaps of dead, where the ground 
bears full tokens of the bloody fray, we come at last to the head of the 
French sap. It is barely ten yards from that to the base of the buge 
sloping mound of earth which rises fall 20 feet in height above the level, 
and shows in every direction the grinning muzzles of its guns. The tri- 
colour waves placidly from its highest point, and already the French are 
busy constructing a semaphore on the top. Step briskly out of the sap 
—avoid those poor mangled braves who are lying all round, and come 
on. There is a deep ditch at your feet, some 20 or 22 feet deep, and 10 
feet broad. See, here is the place where the French crossed—here is 
their bridge of planks, and here they swarmed in upon the unsuspecting 
defenders of the Malakoff. They had not 10 yards togo. We had 200, 
and were then out of breath. Were not planks better than scaling lad- 
ders? See how easily the French crossed. You observe on your right 
hand, as you issue from the head of the French trench, a line of gabions 
on the ground running up to this bridge. That is a flying sap, which 
the French made the instant they got out of the trench into the Malakoff, 
so that they were enabled to pour a continuous stream of men into the 
works, with comparative safety from the flank fire of the enemy. In the 
game way they at once dug a trench across the work inside, to see if 
there were any galvanic wires to fire mines. Mount the parapet and de- 
scend—of what amazing thickness are these embrasures! From the level 
of the ground inside to the top of the parapet cannot be less than 18 feet. 
There are eight rows of gabiens piled one above the other, and as each 
row recedes towards the top it leaves in the ledge below an excellent 
banquette for the defenders. 

Inside, the sight is too terrible to dwell upon. The French are carry- 
ing away their own and the Russian wounded, and there arc four dis- 
tinct piles of dead formed to clear the way. The ground is marked by 
pools of blood, aad the smell is already noisome ; swarms of flies settle 
on dead and dying ; broken muskets, torn clothes, caps, shakos, swords, 
bayonets, bags of bread, canteens, and havresacks are lying in indescrib- 
able wreek all over the place, mingled with heaps of sbot, of grape, bits 
of shell, cartridges, case and canister, loose powder, official papers, and 
cooking tins. The traverses are so high and deep that it is impossib'e 
almost to get a view of the whole of the Malakoff from any one spot, and 
there is a high mound of earth in the middle of the work, either intended 
as a kind of shell proof, or the remains of the old White Tower. The 
guns, which to the number of 60 were found in the work, are all ships’ 
guns, and mounted on ships’ carriages, and worked in the same way as 
ships’ guns. There are a few old-fashioned, oddly-shaped mortars. Look 
around the work, and you will see that the strength of the Russian was 
his weakness—he fell into his owa bomb-proofe. In the parapet of the 
work may be observed several entrances—very narrow outside, but de- 
scending and enlarging downwards, and aes into rooms some four 
or five feet high, and eight or ten square. These are only lighted from 
the outside by day, and must have been pitch dark at night, unless the 
men were allowed lanterns. Here the garrison retired when exposed to 
a heavy bombardment. The odour of these narrow chambers is villain- 
ous, and the air reeks with blood and abominations unutterable. There 
are several of these places, and they might bid defiance to the heaviest 
mortars in the world: over the roof is a layer of ships’ masts, cut into 
junks and deposited carefully ; thea there is over them a solid layer of 
earth, and above that a layer of gabions, and above that a pile of earth 
again. In one of these dungeons, which is excavated in the solid rock, 
and was probably underneath the old White Tower, the officer command- 
ing seems to have lived. It must have been a dreary residence. The 
floor and the entrance were littered a foot deep with reports, returns, and 
perhaps despatches assuring the Caar that the place had sustained no da- 
mage. The garrison were in these narrow chambers enjoying their si- 
esta, which they invariably take at 12 o’clock, when the French burst in 
on them like a torrent, and, as it were, drowned them in their holes, The 
Malakoff is a closed work ; it is only open at the rear to the town, and 
the French having once got in, threw open a passage to their own rear, 
and closed up the front and the lateral communications with the curtains 
to the Great Redan and to the Little Redan. Thus they were enabled to 
pour in their supports, in order and without loss, in a continued stream, 
and to resist the efforts of the Russians, which were desperate and re- 
peated, to retake the place. They brought up their field guns at once, 
and swept the Russian reserves and supports, while Strange’s battery from 
the Quarries carried death through their ranks in every quarter of the 
Karabelnaia. With the Malakoff the enemy lost Sebastopol.— Times’ 
Corresp. Sept. 12. = 


Russtan Stores CaprureD or Destroyep.—General Pelissier says :— 
“ Of the 4000 cannon found at Sebastopol, at least 50 are of brass. Others 
were thrown into the roadstead at the time of the retreat. I have ordered 
them to be sought for. We have already taken 200,000 kilogrammes of 
powder away from the place, and there is still more to be found. The 
number of projectiles will exceed 100,000. 





Tue Russians IN THE Pacific aGain Savep By Foos.—Petropau- 
loffski was evacuated (in accordance with orders from St. Petersburg) on 
the 16th of April last. A channel was sawed through the ice in the har- 
bour for the egress of the vessels, and the inhabitants embarked on the 
above date on the frigate 4urora, the armed transport Dwina, a brig 
and a bark. : 

In May they were discovered by the allied squadron at anchor in the 
bay of Castre (Gulf of Tartary). A steamer attached to the East India 
squadron ran into the bay and fired a gun, her crew giving at the same 
time three hearty cheers, which were answered by the Russians with 
three times three, and a shell was fired from the frigate durora, The 
steamer ran down to Hakodadi to communicate intelligence to the re- 
mainder of the fleet, leaving two frigates to blockade the harbour. In a 
short time after, the whole fleet appeared off Castre and arranged for ac- 
tion, to commence as soon as the fog cleared off from the coast and har- 
bour. The steamer Barracouta was sent in to reconnoitre, but, to the 
astonishment of all, the Russians were nowhere to be found, they having 
slipped out during the continuance of the fog. 

he Russians saw it would be madness to meet the enemy whose force 
amounted to three steamers, four frigates, a corvette and a brig, and there- 
fore deeming discretion the better part of valour, they wisely concluded 
to ware the coast to the Allies.— Summary of news from Japan, Bos- 
ton Times, 


A more correct account has been furnished to a London paper by an 
officer of the E. I. squadron. He writes: 


“ Commodore Elliot sailed from Hong-Kong on the 7th of April, hay- 
ing under his orders the Sybile, 40 ; Bittern, 12 ; and Hornet, 17 (screw). 
He proceeded thence to Knakodade, on Geso, one of the most northern of 
the Japan Islands. On arriving there, on the 7th of May, no intelligence 
was got of the enemy, and he sailed again on the 15th to examine the 
Gulf of Tartary. While “at church ” on the morning of Sunday, the 
20th, the signal was made from the Bittern “ Enemy in sight.” The 
three ships were then off Castries Bay. The Russian force consisted of 
Aurora, 44; Dwina, 22; Oltenitza, 20; Kamschatka, 8; Brigantine, 
3; and Vostock, (screw), 5—in all six vessels, mounting 102 guns. In 
addition to this they were so strongly placed, that it was thought too 
a a rick to attack them with our three vessels, having only 69 guns. 

e did what we could, however, to entice them to come out, and have 
it our fairly ; and sent Hornet close in to give them a shell or two, but 
all to no purpose ; and on the morning of the 23d Bittern was despatched 


to Khakodade, where she expected to find the Admiral ; and procure im- 
mediate reinforcement ; but though she reached the Admiral on the 29th 
of May, it was the 3rd of July before Sir James Stirling really left the 
Strait of Sangar, and proceeded to the relief of the Commodore, with 
Winchester, 50; Spartan, 26; and Bittern. But, cahepelly. on meet- 
ing the Commodore in the Strait of La Perouse on the 7th, it was only 
to hear that the Russians had contrived to elude him while absent from 
Castries Bay between the 220d and 28th. They had gone he knew not 
whither, but believed that they had got through the passage at the head 
of the Gulf of Tartary, and so into the river Amoor, where they are 
known to have large settlements. On the 17th he put his head up the 
Gulf of Tartary. On the 25th he anchored in Tonquiere Bay, on the 
Sagalien coast, and within fifty miles of Castries Bay, and about the same 
distance from the narrowest part of the Gulf. Nothing was done, how- 
ever, till after the arrival of the Bittern, on the 27th. That afternoon 
Commodore Elliot was sent over in the Hornet to Castries Bay, found it 
empty, ran out of it, and about eight or ten miles to the northward, then 
crossed to the Sagalien side, and returned to the Admiral on the morn- 
ing of the 29th. The Commodore reported that though their researches 
had been very imperfect, yet from what they had seen, there was no 
practicable passage for shipe. The Admiral made all sail for the south- 
ward, down the Gulf of Tartary, but as we believed far from the scene of 
the expected fray. On the afternoon of the Ist of July we fell in with 
the French frigates Constantine and Sibylle, and the report was spread 
that the Admiral was going to leave the squadron ; so it proved, for pre- 
sently Commodore Elliot, who had already heen ordered to take Spar- 
tan and Hornet under his orders, received permission to part company 
and beat through the Strait of La Perouse, going theace to the Sea of 
Okotsk, to ys: the Russian settlements. The French frigates accom- 
panied him, and his five ships worked gallantly away, while Winchester 
and Bittern were unwillingly running to the southward ‘ to rest on their 
laurels,’ that is, we suppose, to ground on their beef-bones in some port 
in China and Japan.” 
C.-C lt O-C)hCU 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 


Who would have thought that a daughter of the late Sir Robert Peel 
would marry a Roman Catholic? Yet the Times has this announcement : 
Married, on Tuesday, the 25th inst., (ult.) at the Bavarian Chapel, War- 
wick-street, by the Rev. Edwd. Howard, and afterwards at St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, by the Very Rev. the dean of Worcester, the Hon. Francis 
Stonor, second son of Lord Camoys, to Eliza, daughter of the late Right 
Hon. Sir Robert Peel, Bart.——The bonfire that blazed near Balmoral 
was formed of timber cut and stacked fora similar purpose last year, 
when the false report of the fall of Sebastopol arrived: the pile was not 
lighted, and it remained ready for a year before the “ confirmation ” of 
the good news came.——Dr. Barth, tbe African traveller, on arrival in 
London, dined with Viscount and Viscountess Palmerston.—Lord 
George Manners, third surviving son of the Duke of Rutland, Captain of 
the Royal Horse Guards, and M.P. for Cambridgesbire, is about to marry 
Lady Adeliza Howard, daughter of the Duke of Norfolk.——Up to the 
lst September the number of emigrants who left Limerick for Quebec 
this year was 1135 ; during the same period of 1854 the total was no less 
than 5796. The London Printing and Publishing Company have de- 
clared a third balf-yearly dividend of 8 per cent. per annum.——Sandon 
Hall, in Staffordshire, the seat of the Earl of Harrowby, which was burnt 
down about seven years ago, bas been rebuilt, and is so far completed 
that the Earl and his family now occupy it. Its erection has occupied 
four years.——Mesers. Hemings, at,Bow, near London, have lately con- 
structed a corrugated iron church, with cast iron ornaments in the Per- 
pendicular style, for one of the Colonies. A man appeared in the 
streets of Hull the other day with his wooden leg painted red, white, and 
blue, in honour of the French alliance.——In a correspondence with Sir 
John Shelley, the Chief Commissioner of Works, explains that nothing 
will be done in regard to the road across St. James’s Park until the 
meeting of Parliament. The Times and Punch are more potent on 
social, than on political points——Mr. W. B. Beaumont, M.P., now on his 
voyage in a steam yacht to the Mediterranean and Black Seas, is accom- 
panied by Kinglake, the author of “ Eothen.”——A young soldier of 
the Second European Regiment at Madras has carried off a prize of 
3500 rupees, offered by a Native prince for the best translation of 
an English work on midwifery into the Hindustani language.—— 
Two instances of longevity in the amusement line are mentioned by Lon- 
don papers. On the 14th ult., Mr. Charles Kean closed the Princess’s 
with the 100th representation of Henry the Eight ; and on the following 
night Mr. Albert Smith bade a temporary farewell to his patrons, after 
the 1155th ascent of Mont Blanc.——The sale ot Miss Mitford’s library is 
announced to take place at her late residence, Swallowford.—-Mr. Charlee 
Braham has been engaged at the Italian Opera, Lisbon, as primo tenore 
assoluto.——Petipa, the Ballet-master at the Court of Russia, has just 
died at the age of 68——A letter from Florence gives very terrible ac- 
counts of the ravages of the cholera. No less than 11,000 personas have, 
it is stated, been carried off in the month of August. The population of 
the city, which is on average 100,000, is now reduced to 60,000 by death 
and flight. We trust this is a gross exaggeration.——The number of 
visitors to Kensington Gardens on a recent Sunday was 48,018. The 
band played from four till six——-Madame Arnauld Plessis (the Made- 
moiselle Plessis of other days) has reappeared at the Théatre Francais, 
in Tartuffe, after an absence of ten years, during which time she has em- 
ployed her fascinations for the amusement of our foes at St. Petersburg. 
——Professor J. W. F. Johnson, whose death we recently recorded, was 
the author of the Chemistry of Common Life, and other works.—— 
The famous ship Marco Polo, New Brunswick built, has made her fifth 
voyage from Liverpool to Australia, in eighty-two days.—_—Since 1789 
the rearing of sheep bas made wonderful pregress in Frauce. Before that 
period the wool produced was coarse, and not one-half the present quan- 
tity, which is stated to be on an average 144 millions of pounds yearly. 
The number of sheep in France is estimated at 40 millions, and their 
wool is of excellent quality. Still France is obliged to import about 
one-fifth of what she works up each year.——A new drama by Madame 
Georges Sand, entitled Maitre Favilla, has been produced at the Odéon, 
the Sadler’s Wells of Paris. Like many others of the lady’s productions, 
the piece turns upon the development of a single character, that of a 
simple-minded musician, wrongly suspected of insanity.——Three mon- 
ster shellshave been landed on the Arsenal Wharf at Woolwich, from the 
Lowmoor foundries, bearing each the following dimensions ; Diameter, 3 
feet 9 inches; weight, 1 ton 6 cwt.; an experimental gun bas likewise 
been founded at Liverpool for -projecting these enormous missiles, weigh- 
ing no less than 20 tons—-—A live lizard, measuring nineteen inches in 
length, was posted in Somersetshire, directed to Dr. Pettigrew, in Lon- 
don, and actually arrived safe and lively, after having undergone no less 
than eight processes of post-office stampings. Four postage stamps cov- 
ered the weight. A live bluebottle that was placed as food for the liz- 
ard was dead at the journey’s end.——The return of Captain Peel, R.N. 
(son of the late Premier) from the Crimea, where his distinguished valonr 
has already gained him in this country an illustrious fame, was taken 
advantage of by the inhabitants of Tamworth as a fitting opportunity for 
the presentation of an address to him.——A store has been opened in 
Boston, with a capital of $150,000, as an agency for the sale of flour, at 
Western prices, with the mere addition of the cost of trausportation and 
incidental expenses. We wish we had some such establishments here in 
New York.—It appears from a return moved for by Mr. F. W Russell, 
M.P., that the total number of the steam-vessels registered in the United 
Kingdom on or before the 1st January, 1855, amounted to 1,480, the to- 
tal tonnage of which was 298,216, exclusive of engine rooms——The In- 
verness Advertiser says: Her Majesty intends extending her visit this 
year longer than usual. She will probably not leave her Highland pa- 
lace till nearly the end of October——A newspaper remarks, as a coin- 
cidence, that the capture of the Malakoff was on the anniversary of the 
entrance of the Russians into Warsaw, tbe 8th of September, 1831.—— 
The aggregate of the sum collected for the yellow fever sufferers now 
amounts to over one hundred and fifty thousand dollars._—-Her Majesty 
has settled a pension of £30 a year on the widow of William Haigh, who 
lost his life in attempting to grease an axle while the train was in rapid 
motion, on the Queen’s late journey to Scotland.—T bree hundred mil- 
lions of dollars worth of gold have been brought to the Atlantic States, 
from California, since 1848.——The King of Sardinia was to set out for 
France about the 10th of October. His Majesty’s stay at Paris will be 
about a fortnight.——Chevalier Bunsen, the late Minister for Prussia at 
London, who since his retirement has been living at Heidelberg, is going 
to pass the winter at Rome.——The young Viscount Lambton, heir of the 
Earl of Durham, being a twin, is distinguished from his younger brother, 
Frederick William, by a blue silk ribbon tied round his right wrist |—— 
The only way to pronounce a Russian name is to sneeze three times, and 
then say skii——Baron Alexander Von Humboldt recently celebrated 
the 86th anniversary of his birthday. Notwithstanding his great age he 
still nnremittingly continues bis important labours.—— What a relish the 
English people have for satire, even when it touches themselves. One of 
the London weekly papers regularly heads its worst police reports, “ Our 











Civilization.”——The officers of our fleet in the Baltic amuse themselves 
by playing cricket on shore. We should rather hear of their knocking 
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balls about in earnest. So would 
veral hundred automata, lately died at Vienna. 
of an orchestra of 42 automaton musicians, who executed with per- | 
Rr precision the overtures of “ Don Giovanni,” of Mozart ; of “ Iphigé- | 
nie en Aulide,” of Gluck ; and of the “ Vestale,” of Spontini = well | 
as a number of airs from various operas, was long exhibited in the princi- | 
pal cities of Europe. We believe he was the inventor of the famous Ae. 
tomaton Chess-player——Why are good resolutions like fainting ladies? | 
They want carrying out.——The valuable library of the Marquis Cam- | 
pana, at Rome, has been enriched with a precious engraving of the Di- | 
vine Comedy of Dante, executed in 1484, at Venice, by Ottaviano Scoto 
of Monza. On the margin are passages taken from the “ Inferno” and | 
“ Purgatorio” of Dante, in the undoubted handwriting of Galileo.—— 
The Queen has caused a magnificent monument to be erected in North 
Marston Church, Bucks, in memory of the Mr. Hield who, three years | 
since, bequeathed his estates to her Majesty——The Dillon difficulty has 
been at length terminated. The first French vessel of war that enters 
San Francisco harbour, is to be saluted, instead of Mr. Dillon’s Consular 
flag, and thus the matter ends.——Sir George Simpson, Governor of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, sailed on Wednesday, in the steamer Pacific, 
for Liverpool.——C. i Mure & Co., the great Iron shipbuilders in the 
Thames, are bankrupts. Mr. Mure being on the Turf may probably ac- 
count for it——Returns of veseels seized or captared, whether under the 
Russian, neutral, Allied, or British flags, and against which proceedings 
have been taken in the High Court of Admirality of England, from the 
29th of March, 1854, to the 8th of August 1855, have been published. The 
list includes the names of 135 vessels in all. Many were captured under 
Danish, Norwegian, Swedish, German, Greek, and even Tuscan flags, 
which were stimulated by the captured ships——It is announced that 
Mr. Thackeray will deliver the first of his series of lectures on the four 
Georges of England aud English society during their reigns, on Thursday 
evening, November Ist, at Dr. Chapin’s church, Broadway.——Cowes 
Castle, the favourite summer residence of the late Marquis of Anglesey 
is, we hear, to be the future residence of Royalty. Report says that the 
Duchess of Kent will occupy it next summer. The members of the Royal 
Yacht Squadron have been very anxious to obtain it for a club-house. 
——tThe French steam-frigate Co/bert was lost on the Ist of June, in the 
harbour of Nangasaki. When getting under way she struck on a reef and 
immediately filled and settled on the reef, where she was abandoned.—— 
Captain Dasoffiki, nine officers and one hundred and fifty men of the 
crew of the Russian frigate Diana (‘ost at Simoda during an earthquake 
in December last,) were landed at Petropauloffski, but the place being 
abandoned they took passage in the American Jorig Wiiliam Penn for 
ts unknown.——Mr. Alderman Salomons, a Jew, has been elected Lord 
ayor of London by a large majority.——Mr. D. C. Mitchell, of the Dum- 
fries Militia, has invented an electric cannon. It is fired without a touch- 
hole, by means of electricity. The conducting and non-conducting wires 
are introduced into the cannon during its manufacture, and cut off close 
to the surface ; so that in the event of the gun falling into the hands of 
the enemy, they would fail to discover at least for some time, how the 
cannon was discharged. Having no touch-hole, it cannot of course, be 
spiked ; and it is said that it will last four times longer than the present 
ordinary cannon.——Mr. Inman, the celebrated yacht-builder at Lyming- 
ton, in Hampshire, bas received an order from the Government to build 
gun-boats——The commissariat advertises for a vessel to convey six 
thousand barrels of cartridges from Quebec to England.——The Brock 
monument is nearly.completed. 


His Panharmonics, com- 





Art, ANCIENT AND Mopern.—Champollion’s celebrated Calendar has, 
it is said, been discovered at Medinet Hafora by an American traveller. 
A colossus of Rameses the Third and a granite pavement are also adver- 
tised as found. In such days as these, even the sanguine Mr. Micawber 
could not be wrong in expecting something to “ turn up.’”’—German pa- 
pers speak sanguinely of a new museum at Leipsic. Their simple enthu- 
siasm and honest earnestness on such matters are quite refreshing in this 
smoke-dried age.—Rauch bas just completed the monument of the late 
King of Hanover. The dead monarch lies on the sarcophagus in an Hus- 
sar dress, watched by four angels, two praying and two singing. The 
statue is of a whiter marble than the tomb. The stern, unpleasing fea- 
tures of the whilome dreary duke are softened by the appearance of 
slumber. 

Tue ’Cure Enoive Driver.—The Cambridge Independent Press, after 
relating the particulars of a recent prize fight, to see which a great num- 
ber of pickpockets, blacklegs, and blackguards were taken from Losgdon 
by special train, says :—** One circumstance occurred worth mentioning. 
During the fight some one stole the engine-driver’s watch ; when the bogr 
for returning arrived, the man refused to stir an inch until his watch was 
returned. This being communicated to the editor of a well-known 
sporting paper, the ‘office’ was given, and the ‘swag’ returned ina 
twinkling.” 

A Dancerovs ReGrmentaL Pet.—On Sunday, just after the troops 
had left the church in Templemore barracks, one of the officers, 
Clarke, was looking at a fine stag, which bad been kept in the square 
for some years, when the animal suddenly bounded at him, and struck 
him to the ground with his antlers, which were of great size. Mr. Clarke, 
who is a powerful young man, endeavoured to turn the animal’s head 
and hold him, but he had him pinned so firmly to the ground, it was im- 

ible to do so. The struggle was fearful till some officers succeeded 
n extricating Mr. Clarke, who has received a most severe jagged wound 
in the thigh, severe contusion in the breast, and bruiser, Colonel Town- 
shend immediately ordered the animal to be killed.—Jrish paper. 
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BReosADway THEATRE, Mr. Edwin Forrest. 
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HENRY WOOD, 


GEO. CHRISTY, 


BUCKLEY'S SERENADERS, 539 BROADWAY. 
Gat SUCCESS of the New Burlesque on 


The Bohemian Girl. 
which will be repeated every evening this week. 
preceding the Opera NEGRO MINSTELSY, DEVOID OF ALL VULGARITY. 
TIME ALTERED.—Concert commences at 744 o’clock. ‘Tickets 25 cents, 
Tu preparation, the beautiful Comic Opera LA OHALET or the SWISS COTTAGE. 
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Marriep—On the 3d instant, y the Rev. Dr. Murray, of Elizabethtown, Dr. 
Robert W. Forbes, of the city of New York, to Miss Hannah M. Edwards, of 
the former place. 
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The Latest News from Europe; The War. 

The Liverpool mail steamer of the 6th inst. brings a particularly tame 
budget, at least so far as the progress of the war in the Crimea is concerned. 
With the exception of a smart little cavalry affair in the neighbourhood 
of Eupatoria, wherein our good Allies, the French, reaped a fresh crop of 
laurels, there is really nothing that invites remark. The movements of 
our own forces are enveloped in a good deal of mystery ; and were not 
the capture of Sebastopol, the incidents of the assault, and the exami- 
nation of its marvellous resources, inexhaustible themes for writing— 
both matter-of-fact and imaginative—the Crimea and the doings there 
would scarcely eke out a column of extracts. 

And in the first place, and almost simultaneously with the legitimate 
rejoicing to which the termination of the siege proper gave rise, came a 
sense of mortification at the repulse sustained by the British storming 
party at the Great Recao, Nor must it be forgotten, that there has been 
no attempt made at dodging or émoothing over eur want of success. It 
was candidly acknowledged at the start ; and all that has been done by 
an interval of time and careful examination of the facts, has been to affix 





the stigma where of right it belonged. The correspondent of the Times, 


neous view, greedily caught up by the unthinking herd of writers here, 
who take especial pains to under-rate every thing that is of British ori- 
gin. Without arguing the point at length, we may safely set down that 
the correspondent in question was in error ; aud that the wretched want of 
forethought, judgment, and decision, on the part of General Simpson, was 
the immediate cause of our disaster. It is perfectly fair, in estimating the 
relative capacity of the two Commanders-in-Chief, to point to the superior 
and more effective preparations made by Marshal Pelissier ; but it is entire- 
ly unfair to contrast the issue at the Malakoff and the Redan, by way of 
arriving at the relative efficiency of the officers and men actually en- 
gaged. The best proof of this—though we have not the slightest incli- 
nation to dwell upon it—is found in the two or three defeats of the 
French assailants, sustained under difficulties exactly resembling those 
that befel the British. Indeed, so strong is this conviction, that there 
has been an absolute outcry at home for the recall of our lately-appointed 
Chief; and his promotion to a higher grade in the Army is said by many 
well-informed persons to be a mode of breaking bis fall. Neither has the 
public irritation been in any way calmed by the inopportune promotion 
of the three veterans, Lord Hasdinge, Lord Strafford, and Lord Comber- 
mere, to the very highest rank that the Army affords. The people cla- 
mour for youth, energy, dash ; the Ministers lavish honour and increased 
pay upon a trio who are, or ought to be, superannuated. Even the re- 
cognition of Colonel Windham’s splendid services is gazetted side-by- 
side with an apparently similar compliment, bestowed upon his nominal 
leader. This ie an unwise flying in the face of the public, at a moment 
too when it is most desirable to convey the impression, that merit alone 
is the road to favour. With the prospect of a war of indefinite duration 
before us, Lord Palmerston ought to watch the signs of tbe times more 
narrowly. His Lordship, by the way, made a clever speech, the other day, 
at a gathering of the municipal grandees of the little town of Romsey, near 
his country seat. They had presented an Address to him, congratulatory on 
the fall of Sebastopol. His reply, we say, was clever ; and would have made 
a fair leading article for a provincial newspaper. As for furnishing any 
clue to the real intentions of the government—it was not designed for 
tkat end. All that is certain seems to be that many another battle 
must be fought. May not the direction of the national mind be in some 
measure gathered, from the impatience with which the nation’s eye is now 
cast towards Nicolaieff, the Czar’s remaining naval depot at the South. 
and the birth-place in fact of his navy? Odessa would be a much easier 
prey ; but then Odessa is looked upon as mainly a commercial town ; 
and the Allies are not prompted by any desire to do all the possible mis- 
chief to the Russian people. They aim at spoiling Russia’s military 
sc hemes, by crippling Russia’s aggressiye resources; and by the blessing 
of God they will do it, and so set her back in her proper position. Nico- 
laieff is fast becoming the centre of interest. The Czar bas been visiting 
it himself, and rumour has it that the Allied fleet has sailed in that direc- 
tion.— We have nothing to add to our extracts elsewhere, unless it be the 
publish ed acknowledgement of Prince Gortschakoff, that during the last 
m onth of the siege bis daily loss was from 500 to 1000 men! 

The rapid increase of the rate of discount by the Bank of England— 
now raised to the unusual figure of 54 per cent—and the failure of the 
large mercantile house of De Lisle, Janvrin, & De Lisle, have combined 
to produce a slight uneasiness in the money market ; and consols have 
gone down to 87%. On the other hand, the accounts of the revenue are 
satisfactory ; and the double income-tax, if unpopular, has been singu- 
larly productive. The year’s receipt, up to the official quarter-day, the 
5th inst., exceeds those of the previous year by the large sum of eight and 
a half millions of pounds sterling. Nevertheless the prophets of evil are 
foretelling great financial embarrassment. It is so easy to croak! 

Never a week passes without some extraordinary outbreak of ,that ca- 
pricious journal, the Times. One of the latest is a violent diatribe 


.| against the Royal family of Prussia, d-propos to the rumoured engage- 


ment of the Princess Royal of England to the Prince of Prussia, of whose 
visit to Balmoral we have lately spoken. The gist of the attack is in the 
sug gestion that a matrimonial alliance with Prussia is tantamount to a 
political connection with Pruesia’s colossal neighbour, our own national 
foe. There is some plausibity in the article, and not a little rigmarole. 
The natural reply to it is, that the Prince in question and his father also 
are well-known to have been opposed to the reigning mosarch in his in- 
fatuated adhesion to the late Czar. Nor is it unreasonable to suppose 
that hereafter a barrier against the Moscovites may be firmly built up in 
Prussia, when the Crown of that country shall have lapsed into other 
hands, and clearer views of their own interest shall predominate amongst 
the Northern Germans. We are sorry to find thename of a child not yet 
fifteen years of age mixed up with dynastical considerations ; but we 
really do not feel apprehensive that our female branch of the Royal 
family will exercise any very special influence over the purposes or des- 
tinies of the British people. 


A Malignant Libel. 

The irritation, felt by certain of the Russo-American journals at the 
falsification of all their hopes and prophecies in regard to Sebastopol, 
takes occasion to manifest itself in all sorts of paragraphs. There is 
some cunning, too, displayed ; for, inasmuch as editorial attacks might 
manifest too plainly the embittered personal motive whence they spring, 
it is found more expedient, in such papers as the New York Herald, to 
keep hostility alive through other and less obvious channels. Thus we 
find anti-British “hits,” as they are called, dragged into dramatic re- 
porte, small items, and correspondence from all quarters,; dove-tailed in 
short wherever there is the remotest hope that they may generate a 
feeling of hostility. The littleness of journalism was never seen in fuller 
development ; but in writing for an intelligent and respectable class of 
readers, it would be useless for us to dwell at length upon a system so 
mea n and contemptible. We met, however, in the Herald of Tuesday 
last, an instance of this unscrupulous malignity, so base that it deserves 
to be exposed. Citing a Western paper as an authority for a simple fact, 
that has been in print all round the country for weeks past, it either adds 
a2 explanation, or so arranges the one that it borrows from the same 
source,jas to clothe it with its own authority. Here is the precise word- 
ing :— . 

The Cincinnati Enquirer says that ont of the 265 United States soldiers in 
the barracks at Newport, twenty deserted during the past two weeks. [t is 
rumoured that agents of the British government have been instrumental in in- 


ducing these desertions, by offering large premiums to the soldiers if they would 
enlist for the Crimea. 


Now we are purporely left in the dark, as to the Western or Eastern 
ori gin of this shameless invention, touching the agency that brought about 
the desertions, though we must say it smacks strongly of the habitual 
cooking-up of the Herald. We add further, that whoever penned or 
arranged the paragraph knew perfectly well that the suggestion was false 
With a grain of belief in it, we should have been treated toa thundering 
editorial. The cause that is served by such reckless partisans can gain 
litde by or through them. 


An Incipient Agapemone in New York. 
Public decency has been outraged during the week, on learning that a 
species of Free Love Institute has its existence in this community ; an 








they.——M. Maelzel, the maker of se- | whose admirable descriptive powers have impressed some persons with association of loose morals and diseased intellects having been organised 
| the belief that he is an infallible military critic, started with the asser- | for mutual exercise. The members of either sex have not yet, we be- 
tion that the men had faltered and left their officers in the larch ; an erro- | 


lieve, reached the pitch of turpitude and open profligacy that marked the 
herd of unclean animals in England, whose generic name we have bor- 
rowed above. Nay, there is reason to hope that the immediate action of 
the police has broken up, or will break up, the “ disorderly house,”’ spe- 
ciously as it may be designated ; for there is no room to doubt that the 
leading spirit—whom it is charitable to set down as insane—has done 
some mischief, 

And here to every thirsty wanderer 

By sly enticement gives his baneful cup, 

ith many murmurs mixed, whose pleasing poison 

The visage quite transforms of him that drinks, 

And the inglorious likeness of a beast 

Fixes instead. 

The whole affair, however, would be a nine days’ wonder, but for the 
mischievous conduct of a portion of the press. Denouncing editorially 
the principles and practices of the male and female disciples of this 
school, it first piques and then gratifies the curiosity of the public as to 
the sayings and doings of theee outcasts. In our estimation, the ill rega- 
lated conduct and morals of this handful of notoriety-seekers would have 
been of no more moment than the sewer under our feet, had not the press 
dag up the sewer, and tainted the air with its efflaviam. A column of 
severe protest is apt to be skipped by many readers, but the publication 
of nine consecutive columns of details gives factitious importance to any 
impure triviality. 





Japan-Ware ; A Brittle Treaty. 
Compelled to ecconomise our space, we must compress within a few 
words our allusion to an event that figures largely in the columns of our 
less circumscribed contemporaries. There is already a slight squabble 


over the Treaty with Japan, made with so much éclat by Commodore 


Perry, about eighteen months ago. It may be remembered that the small 
point of the wedge, cleverly driven into the close-woven policy of the Ja- 
panese, was the plea that shipwrecked American seamen had been inhu- 
manly treated by the native authorities, and the necessity that such evil 
should be remedied. The Japanese met the case fairly. They granted privi- 
leges beyond those absolutely demanded, and gave apparently an opening 
for commercial enterprise, at sight of which the mercantile mouth began to 
water. A large interpretation was hurriedly put upon the Treaty ; and, 
acting upon it, two spirited American traders established themselves at Si- 
moda, intending to supply the wants of their shipping brethren who might 
touch there. But the local Governor did not perceive in the Treaty any 
permission for fixed residence. A clause regulates certain matters per- 
taining to “ shipwrecked men and other citizeas of the U. S., tempora- 
rily living at Simoda and Hakodade.” So, he gave the two would-be 
settled merchants notice to quit, after a stay of two or three months in 
the country. They appealed to Commodore Rodgers of the U. S. N., who 
was on the spot. He very temperately, and adroitly too, remonstrated 
on their behalf, but without success. They returned in high dudgeon to 
San Francieco, with their unsold cargo of ships’ stores. They demand 
redress, and an enforcement of their own interpretation of the Treaty. 
Will they obtain either ? 

It is very creditable to a large portion of the American preas, that in 
this case it abstains from urging the immediate argumentum ad homi- 
nem ; a recommendation which might have been fortified, if not justified, 
by reference to what has been done in other times, by other civilized na- 
tions, in their dealings with the uncivilized. On the contrary, there is, 
so far as we perceive, a general inclination to concede that the Japanese 
are strictly in the right of it; and that it would be unjust to strain the 
meaning of “ temporary ” into “indefinite,” or “for all time.” We beg 
to add to this fair conclusion a word concerning another clause in the 
Treaty, that does away with much commiseration for the claimants in this 
case. The second article, that throws open the two ports, so that Ameri- 
can ships may therein refit, thus specifies and limits the souree of supply. 
It speaks of *“‘ wood, water, provisions, coal. and other articles their neces- 
sities may require, as far as the Japanese have them.” This would bea 
queer warrant for the establishment of an American Ship Chandlery at 
Simoda.—Of course, with all the world, we shall rejoice to see the wedge. 
driven further; but we trust it will be done with due regard to public 
faith. 


The Touchiness of Men in Office. 

One of the inconveniences arising from the entire change in the per- 
sonnel of the government, that here follows a change from one adminis- 
tration to another, is the necessary employment of a number of inexpe- 
rienced men. Fitness for its duties may or may not be considered when 
an appointment is bestowed ; but assuredly experience is not. Hence, 
persons the most incongruous are thrust into places, for which they have 
no particular adaptation, and in the possession of which they are too often 
thrown off their balance. The new-found dignity seems to turn their 
heads. Every office-bearer holds himself to be clothed with all the ma- 
jesty of the Republic, and appeals on the slightest provocation to the 
patriotic spirit of his countrymen. Scarcely a foreign mail comes to 
hand, that does not bring tidings of affronts offered to American Consuls 
abroad, of demands for reparation, of flags struck, of threatened reprisals 
The latest case is that of a Mr. Ward at Panama, who, not being treated 
with sufficient respect and promptitude by the Governor of the Province 
in which he resides, has thought fit to enter an indignant protest, and 
dismount the Stars and Stripes. The press here has become rather weary 
of thissort of thing, and inclines to ridicule Mr. Ward’s touchiness. May 
this lesson not be lost upon other official gentlemen, whose wrongs abroad 
are so unceasingly bewailed at home! 





A Very Holy Alliance. 

A British and an American ship-of-war, the Rattler and the Powhat- 
tan, have been doing a joint service to humanity, in the waters of the 
Chinese Seas. We have not room to-day for particulars; but are glad 
to chronicle that the boats of these two ships have together inflicted a se- 
vere chastisement upon the pirates who infest the coast. Ten junks were 
destroyed, and many of the marauders slain. The Anglo-American force 
—for, to do these wretches justice, they fight determinedly—lost eight 
men killed, and fifteen or sixteen wounded. 





Seizure of a Suspected Russian Privateer. 

The ship Maury was seized on Wednesday, in this port, having arms 
and ammunition on board, under the belief that her advertised voyage to 
China was a mere blind, and that she has been out-fitted for the Russian 
service. A comical notion has been broached by one or two of our neigh- 
bours, to the effect that the presumed belligerent was intended to way} 
lay the Cunard steamers. She could scarcely encounter a more ugly 
customer than one of these powerful vessels, which could run away dead 
to windward, or run down and sink such a ship as this. Several of the 
Cunard captains would be too happy to have a chance. 





yAusic. 


Our Italian Opera still struggles courageously against the Rachel fever, and 
the weather ; for we must allow that the sky has been most unpropitious thus 
far. The first representation of ‘‘ Masaniello”’ was not more favoured in this 
respect than the opening evening, the first night of « Linda,” or the morning 
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performance of Saturday, the 6th of October. In short, it rained hard enough, 
on each of these occasions, to discourage the most enterprising lovers of music ; 
and our familiars of the Academy might have repeated in choras that inevita - 
ble line of Virgil, “ apparent rari nantes in gurgite vasto.” Let us hope, how- 
ever, that the departure of Mlle. Rachel will contribute to send back the crowd 
to the expectant doors in Fourteenth Street. Meanwhile, we desire to set a 
good example, by discussing ‘“ Masaniello ” understandingly, taking it for 
granted that everybody of taste is interested in the revival of this celebrated 
opera. 

We may say without hesitation that the French composer's Music has lost 
nothing of its original freshness. Although it dates from 1828, we find in it 
all the vigour and lively attraction of youth. This is because Auber possesses 
in the highest degree a rare and precious quality, the most precious perhaps in 
the fine-arts—movement, animation, life! To be sure, his melodies are not dis- 
tinguished by depth, or elevation of sentiment ; but asthe French comic opera, 
to which he generally covforms himself, calls very rarely for such, we can 
hardly blame him for not exhibiting then’. At least, there is no pedantry in 
his music ; there are no gymnastic feats, and no musical mathematics. Like 
Voltaire, he rejects as anti-French all that is not clear and perspicuous. This 
wonderful clearness which always marks his works, the fine arrangement and 
skilfully-combined proportions of his pieces, the vigor of his rhythm, the rich- 
ness and elegance of his orchestration, and a fertility absolutely inexhaustible 
—these are the qualities which give him so high a rank with connoisseurs, and 
which have continued to him for thirty years such great and legitimate popu- 
larity. And how can Auber’s music fail to please us? It is the Céliméne 
of harmony. As we listen to it, we seem to see a dainty blonde, coquet- 
tishly attired—one of those dangerous women who captivate the gravest 
among us by their wit, beauty, ease, and sprightliness, and by that grace 
“ something than beauty dearer.” The real enchantress of the drawing- 
room, she prattles joyously in the midst of her adorers, and by her way of say- 
ing pretty little nothings makes them wiser than wisdom. A lover of pleasure, 
she willingly interrupts herself, or others, to fly to her darling waltz, or any 
-other dance in which she knows that her charms are irresistible. Eager for 
homage, intoxicated with flattery, she demands them as if unconsciously by her 
adorable little airs, by bending her head with ineflable languor, or raising it 
with incredible vivacity. Preserving always her own self-possession, she de- 
lights in nothing so much as making you lose yours ; and when she reads her 
triumph in your eyes, she replies to your passionate declarations, to your sin- 
cere protestations of affection, by a burst of laughter, or some new allurement. 
Happy music! Happy Celiméne! 

In “ Masaniello,” Auber has certainly shown more passion, elevation, and 
energy, than in any of his other works; and a reader here and there may re_ 
collect that it was under the excitement produced by the grand duet, ‘‘ Amour 
sacré dela patrie,”’ that on the 25th of August, 1830, the inhabitants of Brus- 
sels flew to arms and commenced their revolution. This duet, however, does 
not seem to us the most striking thing in the opera; far fremit. That which 
appears to us to merit the greatest approbation, which embodies a real crea- 
ation of genius and bears incontestible evidence of originality, is first of all, 
the réle of Fenella, and then the mad scene in the last act. These scenes are 
especially adapted to the peculiar character of the musical genius of Auber. In 
them his individuality fally displays itself. The ideas of love, of melancholy, 
of despair, which pass through the mind in a state of delirium, are just calcu- 
lated for his graceful motifs, following each other, like them, without much 
continuity. Let us add, however, that this master displays the most delicate 


-art in establishing, between apparently unconnected phrases, relations by which 


they are effectually joined and grouped ; and by means of these gentle transi- 


“tions he always succeeds in giving some appearance of harmony and sponta- 


neity to this class of laborious compositions. 

As for the réle of lenella, it constitutes (what is apt to be lacking in his 
works) a personality well-marked and perfectly distinct. How can one help 
feeling interested in this poor young girl, whose gentle impressions and emo- 
tions are interpreted by a soft and touching melody? Who does not follow her 
airy steps with pleasure when they are accompanied with such charming 
music? And certainly when Fenella is represented by a young and pretty girl, 
“with brown eyes, a speaking countenance, and dainty little feet, the effect is 
by no means lessened ; as is abundantly proved by the succeas of Mile. Lavigne. 

The revival of ‘ Masaniello”’ has given us an opportanity of hearing for the 
first time, this season, Miss Eliza Hensler, a tall and handsome brunette, whose 
soprano sfogato, with no great power, lacks neither charm, flexibility, nor cul- 
tivation. Miss Hensler makes the best Ada/gisa that we have heard yet in 
New York ; but we entreat her to take lessons, without delay, in walking, and 
to eschew white dresses! 

Now it happens that our three lady singers have exactly the same kind of 
voice ; and consequently it turns out—as we hinted last Saturday—that Madame 
La Grange is engaged in the capacity of dramatic soprano! “Ii Trovatore”’ 
gave us a suspicion of it ; ‘‘ Norma,” as represented last Wednesday, confirmed 
our belief; while the début of Miss Hensler, and the novelties promised on the 
arrival of Madame Castellan, render the fact evident and incontestable. We 
must regret it, as well for the interest of the Art as for that of the Direction. 

This observation, which we cannot help making en passant, must not prevent 

our saying a word as to the manner in which Messrs. Brignoli and Amodio 
sung their parts in “ Masaniello.” As the public- applauds them and makes 
them repeat their duet in the segond act, perhaps we ought not to show our- 
selves more fastidious than his Majesty. Still, we confess that Mr. Brignoli 
tries our patience frequently. A good musician, a fine pianist, a composer even , 
they say—this tenor seems generally to be reciting a lesson, which he learned 
yesterday, and does not know perfectly yet. Gifted with a fine voice (his G 
and A flat are magnificent), he does not know at all how to vary its effects ; he 
sings everything in the same way, piano or forte, but without intermediate 
shades, without feeling, without anything in fact which manifests a great ar- 
tist. We will not speak of him as an actor, as he was not one six months ago, 
and can hardly be called one yet; but we advise him as a singer, to cure 
himself quickly of an unfortunate and most unpoetic habit, which we 
should pardon much more readily in a man afflicted with a cold.—Signor 
Amodio is in many respects the very reverse of Signor Brignoli. He is 
as much at his ease on the stage as the latter is awkward. He is always dis- 
posed to repeat a piece, while the other has a foolish custom of waiting to be 
pressed outrageously, and then coming upon the stage for an encore, gesticu- 
lating the tune of “‘ Non posso pitt, non posso pit,” an air thoroughly detested 
by a New York audience, and which will end by losing him the favour of the 
fair sex. Signor Amodio—thanks to his voice, which is a most elastic, sono- 
rous, and admirable barytone, (he gives G flat as if it were E,)—Mr. Amodio, 
we say, is indefatigable; but he sings totally without care, like an ignorant 
musician, and what is worse, like a man careless of improvement and of gain- 
ing reputation. The réle of Pietro in “ Masaniello” is much less favourable to 
him than that of the Cunte di Luna in“ Il Trovatore.” It has also the further 
disadvantage of making him present a most droll appearance—the most ridicu- 
“lous in fact that one can conceive. His first coming upon the stage provoked 
.@ perfect explosion of laughter. 

But in spite of al! this, “‘ Masaniello” is well worth hearing, and might be 
represented several times more. If mdre were made of the scenic arrange- 
ment, the spectacle itself would attract not a few sight-seers. 

« Norma” has been played this week, in addition to Auber’s masterpiece. 
We have nothing particular to say of the performance, after our extended discus- 
sion of Mme. La Grange in last week’s article. We find her remarkable in this, 
as in everything ; but we should prefer to hear her in “ Linda,” “ Il Barbiere,” 
«‘ La Sonnambula,” or any other comic or serio-comic opera. 

Besides the Italian Opera, there is nothing very important in our musical 
‘world just now. “ Rip Van Winkle” still pursues its career at Niblo’s Thea- 

tre. Some of our fair readers have done us the honour of asking us when the 
songs of Mr. Bristow’s Opera would appear. We are sorry not to be able to 
inform them on this point ; neither Hall nor Breusing could tell us whether the 
Music was soon to be published. It may, however, be expected, for who of us 
would not like to have on his piano the pretty ballads of this favourite opera, 
or to polk to the air of La Vivandiere ? 

Seeing what a crowd presses every day to the doors of Niblo’s, Mr. Collins 
has thought that he could not do better than to establish himself as near to it 
as possible, so he has secured Niblo’s Concert Hall, where he nightly presents 
his admirers with a most enlivening and laughter-provoking Irish banquet and 
musical medley- GAMMA. 


DBrama. 


With the chronicle of last week’s doings I shall close for the present the an- 
nals of Mile. Rachel’s American expedition. To the week just elapsed we had 
all looked forward with no little eagerness, as we had been promised the pro- 
duction of Mme. De Girardin’s skilful and brilfiant play of ‘‘ Lady Tartuffe,” 
and of Alexandre Dumas’s extraordinary comedy of Mlle. de Belle-Isle. I say 
extraordinary, because it is remarkable that the manufacturing firm of Dumas 
and Company should havé turned out a dramatic work which is nothing 
less than a work of genius in its way. But Tuesday came, and brought no 
“Lady Tartuffe ;”’ the great actress being “ indisposed””’ suddenly and seri- 
ously. And Wednesday brought Adrienne Le Couvreur again with a threat- 
ened substitution of Mile. Durey for Mile. Sarah Felix in the rdle of the Prin- 
cesse. This substitution, however, did not take place ; and though Mlle. Durey 
is an excellent actress, she must have been pleased to be excused from filling a 
part for which, in appearance at least, Mile. Sarah is better fitted than 
herself. 

The only novelties of the week were “ Jeanne d’Arc” on Monday night, and 
** Le Moineau de Lesbie” on Wednesday. The “ Jeanne d’Arc” of M. Soumet, 
(I suppose it is vain to hope that Michelet and historical truth will triumph 
over prescription and romantic associations, and the daughter of the Champe- 
nois peasant Darc must be the noble Mademoiselle d’Arc to all time), the 
“« Jeanne d’Are” of M. Soumet, like the “‘ Mary Stuart” of Lebrun, would have 
had more claims to respect on the score of originality, had one Schiller never 
lived and sung. And like the “ Mary Stuart” of Lebran, the ‘ Jeanne d’Arc” 
of Soumet would have had more claims to respect on the score of poetical 
beauty and dramatic powers, had these Gallic gentlemen contented themselves 
with the position of simple translators. 

As it is, their productions remind me strongly of a certain hymn familiar to 
those who have ever attended Congregational meetings, which purports to be 
a ‘“‘ Hymn on the Nativity,’ written by Milton— 


Gardiner, 
wi hal) ee Peer reer ree LDwigk and 


Dwight! 

Soumet’s “ Jeanne d’Arc” is not an imposing tragedy. In fact it is a very 
dull and ordinary play. So far from joining in the outcry against Mlle. Rachel 
for refusing to act in tragedies written by contemporaneous authors, I have only 
to say that if contemporaneous authors can do nothing better than “ Jeanne 
d’Arc,” or the “ Virginie’ of Latour, or the “ Lucréce” of Ponsard, Rachel 
ought rather to be blamed for the countenance she has given to modern trage- 
dies than for the frowns she has cast upon them. Fancy a poet who compares 
the writhing of the heads of devils boiling in a sea of blood, to the agitation of 
the lotus-flowers heaving on the bosom of an Indian lake! This is one cf M. 
Soumet’s pet figures, employed by him in his most ambitous poem. 

In acting hls “ Jeanne d’Arc”’ Mile. Rachel did for it all that could be 
done, but the tragedy was almost too heavy for the tragedienne and it is not 
surprising that her efforts brought on indisposition. She made some exquisite 
and touching pictures, and in the closing scene was particularly fine. But it 
seemed to me that she looked this character less adequately than any other 
which I have seen her represent, and certain fiercenesses in her glance and 
declamation seemed to me almost out of keeping with the true conception of 
that lofty and high-toned being, the mysterious maiden-martyr of Rouen, the 


‘* Whitest lily in the shield of France 
With heart of virgin gold.” 


M. Raphael Felix, who appeared last week in “ Polyeucte,” in which he 
looked like a picture by Carlo Dolce, appeared again as the Duc de Bourgogne 
in ‘‘ Jeanne d’Arc,” but without prodacing any marked effect. Mlle. Rachel’s 
best support was given her by Chery ainé who personated Adhémar very 
admirably, and who is certainly the best actor in the company, the most 
finished, quiet, and intelligent. 

‘“« Le Moineau de Lesbe,” (like the more famous “ Horace et Lydie” in which 
some of my readers may have seen Rachel fascinate the parterre of the Théatre 
Frangais) is a graceful and spirited dramatisation of a Latin ode. The poet of 
Sirmio was certainly the most delicately witty, and the most refined in senti- 
ment of all the Roman choir, and though he could hardly be called a “ just man 
made perfec’ !’’ he played upon that “ harp of a thousand strings,” his passion 
for Lesbia, in a very perfect fashion. Her “sparrow” flits and twitters among 
the dry leaves of our Latin libraries, making there an eternal spring, and the 
exquisite perception which Mile. Rachel on Thursday evening manifested of 
the true Catullan spirit, which was simply the true spirit of the world “ comme 
il faut” in imperial Rome, must have delighted every lover of classical letters 
in her audience. 

I cannot but regret that this visit of Mlle. Rachel ghould have terminated 
without an exhibition of her powers as ‘‘ Lady Tartuffe” or the “‘ Misanthrope.” 
But I am sure this must be mended when she comes again, and perhaps when 
she comes again she will give us the “ Cleopatre” of Mme. de Girardin, if she 
refuses us “ Valére.”’ 

This evening, however, we are to have Camille as “ Horace,”’ and with this 
in anticipation I can find no fanlt, and only wish our magnificent visitor a 
warm and satisfactory welcome among the western Athenians. 

Mr. Forrest steadily works away at the Broadway, upon the old material, in 
the old style. One of our contemporaries favoured the world with the intelli- 
gence that it was Mr. Forrest who on a visit to Paris discovered and developed 
the genius of Rachel. If Rachel would now return the kindness? It cannot 
surely be that with so much force, and so determined a devotion to the Stage, 
something cannot be made of our great tragedian yet. 

Mr. Wallack has this week been filling his house, and delighting the public 
with two excellent pieces ‘“ Lavater,”’ and “ £500 Reward.’ I remember that 
once in Rome an old French gentleman apologized to me for his assumption of 
my place at the table d’hote next a very pretty and pleasant lady, by saying, “ I 
am not very well, and to dine by the side of a pretty lady aids the digestion !” 
Heaven forbid I should echo that degraded sentiment! But the digestion is 
important after all, and I know nothing better and more legitimate to be called 
in aid of it than a couple of hours at “‘ Wallacks.” ‘ Lavater’” is very well 
acted. ‘The debutante Miss Kate Saxon has mapy fine qualities for the stage. 
She is handsome, well shaped, and natwura/liy easy in her movements ; her voice 
is sufficiently strong and clear and sweet, and she has a decidedly keen percep- 
tion of her réles. She needs to learn something in the modulation of her voice, 
and to acquire the artificial ease of the stage. These are things to ripen with 
time, and when an actress shows such decided promise they may be looked for 
with confidence. Her acting in the second act of ‘‘ Lavater” was fine, as well 
in the French as in the English sense of that word. Among Mr. Wallack’s 
accessions are to be counted Mr. Holland and Mr. Hall, both of whom are good 
comedians. But Mr. Holland in particular, must beware a little of exaggeration, 
rnd should carefully study the degree betwixt the bu/fo and the buffone. As the 
butler and disguised highwayman in “ £500 Reward.” Mr. Harry Hall made 
a decided hit, and but for a few superfluous ‘“ bums” and “ haws”’ which trench 
a little too far on the ‘‘ modesty of nature” might be pronounced as good as a 
picture of cunning boors by Teniers. Mr. Lester as “‘ Valentine Honeyball,” 
in the same comedy, surpassed himself. The part might easily degenerate into 
& gross absurdity, but even if Mr. Lester were not too good an actor, he is too 
handsome a man willingly to make himself utterly ridiculous, and he acts with 
a freedom, taste and spirit, which demand the heartiest commendation. He 
should find his reward in the exuberant delight of his audience. The trath is 
that the “ salle” at Wallack’s is as pleasant a sight as the stage. It is a good 
and wholesome thing to see so many people really enjoying themselves. 

The audiences at Wallack’s and Burton’s certainly are not amenable to the 
charge brought against Americans in general, of lacking the capacity of good- 
humoured mirth. Boildieu’s “John of Paris” sould never have been more 
rapturously greeted in Paris than it has been during this week at Burton’s. It 
was an act of good taste and as the event has shown, of sagacity on the part of 
Mr. Barton to bring out this comic operetta. But he should remember that it | 
is not farce, and that Boildieu’s music will be quite as effective when sung as 
it can be when bellowed. Mr. Burton’s company in “ John of Paris,” seem to | 
be taking breath after the decorum of “Still Water runs Deep,” and break up 

into all manner of extravagance. Give them a somewhat better orchestra, Mr. 
Burton, tone them all down a little (even Pedrigo Potts himself will bear the | 
ea and you will make “ John of Paris” as excellent as it has been suc- | 
cessful ! 


As for the “ Serious Family * and the “ Toodlgs,” Iam afraid they will be 








found as hard to kill off as some of the political parties of whom we are con- | 


stantly hearing (and no doubt, with truth,) that there is no reason for their con- 
tinued existence. f 

I ought tomention that to Mr. Wallack’s “ Lady in Difficulties” I have not yet 
been able to pay my respects. This, I own, is ungallant, but it was inevitable, 
and the misfortune has been mine. HAMILTON, 





Tue New Reaptne Room 1x tue British Musevm.—This room, de- 
signed by Mr. Sydney Swmirke, is fast progressing towards completion, 
and has already arrived at that stage by which some idea may be formed 
of the appearance it will ultimately present. It is situate in the quad- 
rangle at the rear of the main building, and consists of an elegant circu- 
lar apartment, 140 feet in diameter and 106 feet in height, surmounted by 
a very tasteful dome externally covered with copper to within about two 
feet of the snow-gutter, which of itself is wider than many of the London 
footways. At this point, the Seyssel Asphalte company have applied 
their material continuing to the gutter, and terminating on the top of the 
parapet wall, rendering this portion of the building perfectly watertight. 
This receives its light not only from the large glazed aperture (about 120 
feet in circumference) in the crown of the dome, but also from twenty 
windows affixed in the springing thereof. Upon the centre of the floor 
beneath will be a platform for the superintendent, with table cases 
around for catalogues, and tables to accommodate nearly 400 readers, with 
free access for the attendants, &:. Every attention to the ventilation 
and regulation of temperature has been paid. Attached are cloak-rooms 
and other offices, as also ranges of wrought-iron book-cases calculated for 
102,000 volumes of books, and the whole building being composed of 
bricks and iron only is completely fire-proof. This new reading room, 
said to be the largest in the world, is being built by Messrs. Baker and 
Fielder, under a contract of about £100,000. By the general arrange- 
ments every facility of access is attained from the libraries in the north 
wing, as also through the entrance hall of the museum. 


Obituary. 


At Nevill-park, Tunbridge-wells, General D’Oyly, Colonel of the 33d (Dake 
of Wellington’s) Regt., aged 75,—At Bishop's Hull, near Taunton, the Rev. 
Edward Everard, D.D., incumbent of Bishop’s Hull, and formerly Chaplain to 
the Royal Household, at Brighton.—At Scutari, Lieut. W. M. Somerville, Royal 
Engineers.—On the 17th ult., at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, very suddenly, aged 
34, Emily, the beloved wife of Wm. Leigh Brook, Esq., of Meltham Hail, near 
Hudderstield, and daughter of Joseph Armitage, Esq., of Birkby Lodge. Also, 
equally sudden, at Cologne, on 1th, aged 45, William Leigh Brook, Esq., De- 
puty Lieutenant, and Magistrate for the West Riding of Yorkshire, eldest son 
of the late Jas. Brook, Esq., of Thornton Lodge.—-At Kempsey, Worcester- 
shire, Capt. Arthur P. Smith, Royal Engineers.--In London, Capt. James 
Evans, late of the Royal Artillery—At Amington-hall, in the county of War- 
wick, Vice-Admiral & Court Repington.—At Kensington, J. M. Colston, Esq., 
late of H. M.’s 70th Regt. of Foot.—At Southampton, Admiral John Giffard, ta 
the 90th year of his age.--At his quarters, Hobart Town, Van Diemen’s Land, 
Bvt. Lt.-Col. Reed, of the 99th Regt —At Hollybrook, county of Antrim, Col. 
Kennedy, late of the 18th Hussars, in which Regiment he served in Portugal, 
Spain, France, and at Waterloo, and until the reduction of the Regiment.—At 
Jersey, W. J. Voules, Esq., formerly an Assistant Poor Law Commissioner.— 
At Halloway, Capt. W. J. Oliver, R.N., aged 89.—Baron Sentier de Chuygné, 
the last surviving member of the Parlement under Louis XVI.—Mr. W. J: 
Emerson, Her Majesty's consul at St. Thomas’s died on the 30th August, of 
lockjaw, caused by an injury of the knee, he having been thrown from his gig 
whilst driving.—General Baron Favier, formerly peer of France, and after- 
wards member of the Legislative Assembly.—At the Countess Dowager of 
Glasgow's residence in the island of Cumbrae, N. B., Miss Augusta F.tzcla- 
rence, only daughter of the late Lord Frederick Fitzclarence.—Mrs. Ann Simp- 
son, better known as the ‘‘ Teetotal Queen,” aged 70. Shewas during the last 
twenty years a public lecturer on the principles of abstinence from intoxicating 
drinks.—The Venerable Archdeacon Brooks, the senior rector of the parish of 
Liverpool. The melancholy event took place early on the 29th ult., at his resi- 
dence, Everton Road.—In London, aged 88, Thomas Lord Delameres, of Vale 
Royal, Cheshire.—At Brighton, the Right Hon. Sir Henry Ellis, K.C.B., a dip- 
lomatist who had seen much service.—Colonel Maclean, of Ardgowr.—In Lon- 
don, the Right Hon. Sir Robert Adair, aged 92, a diplomatist of note, in his 
day.—In his 82d year, John Hardy, Esq., of Dunstall-hall, Staffordshire, for- 
merly M.P. for Bradford.—_-At Brompton-square, Lieut.-Col. Gillies McPherson, 
formerly of the 9¥th Regt., and lately of the Royal Canadian Rifles.—At South- 
ampton, Admiral Sir Samuel Pyne, K.C.B.—-At Bytown, C. W., on the 9th in- 
stant, the Hon. Thomas Mackay. 


Appointments. 


The Queen has appointed the Earl of Ellesmere Lord-Lieutenant of Lanca- 
shire.—Richard Wood, Esq., now Consul at Damascus, to be Agent and Con- 
sul-General in the Regency of Tunis.—P. F. Little, Esq., to be Attorney-Ge- 
neyal; J. Dent, Esq., to be Colonial Secretary ; E. Hanrahan, Esq., to be Sur- 
veyor-General ; and G. H. Emerson, Esq., to be Solicitor-General for New- 
eens | L. O'Brien, J. Tobin, J. Rochfort, M.D., G. H. Emerson, J. Munn, 
8. Carson, M.D., T. Row, J. J. Rogerson, T. H. Ridley, J. Furlong, P. Duggan, 
and J. Cormack, Esquires, to be members of the Legislative Council of New- 
foundland._-Anthony O'Grady Lefoy, Esq., to be Treasurer and Collector of 
Internal Revenue for the Colony of Western Australia.—Victor Houlton, Esq., 
to be Chief Secretary to the Government of Malta-—The Rev. Edward St. John 
Parry, Balliol College, Oxon, has been unanimously elected Resident Warden 
of Queen’s College, Birmingham. He is a son of the Bishop of Barbadoes.— 
Thos. Joseph Hutchinson, Esq., to be H. M. Consul at Fernando Po. 


Navy. 


ApMIRALTY, Oct. 4.—Admiral of the White the Hon. George Elliot, C.B., to 
receive a pension of £150 a-year, vacant by the decease of Admiral John Gif- 
fard ; and has been removed to the Reserved Half-pay List accordingly. In 
consequence, several flag promotions have taken place.—Also Capts. ii. A. 
Eliot, J. Wigston, G. F. Ryves, C.B.,to be Rear-Admirals on the Reserved List. 
—Capt. Sir Thomas Hastings, Knt., C.B., to be Rear-Admiral of the Blue.— 
The tollowing Captains on the Ret. List to be Ret. Rear-Admirals: Capts. 
King, Boyle, Mainwaring, Watling, Pridaam, Lyons, Westphal, Sparshott, K. 


H., Blight, and Woolcombe. —_—— 
Arn. 


Col. Windham, C.B., has been appointed Commandant of the portion 
of Sebastopol occupied, by the British (Karabelnaia). This gallant sol- 
dier, whom the despatches cover with so much glory, was a guardsman, 
having spent his early military career in the Coldstreams. He entered 
the army in 1826, acted during the campaiga as Assist.-Quarter-General 
of the 4th Division, and a few weeks since was appointed by Gen. Simp- 
son to the command of the second brigade of the second Division, upon 
Brig.-Gen. Lockyer’s appoiatment to the Ceylon command.—Major-Gen. 
Sir John Pennefather, K.C.B., has been appointed to command the troops 
at Malta, with the local rank of Lieut.-Gen., in the room of Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir James Ferguson, K.C.B., appointed Governor of Gibraltar.—Col. Mac- 
arthur, for some time past Deputy Adjt..Gen. in New South Wales, has 
been appointed to the command of her Majesty’s trodps in the Australian 
colonies, in succession to Major-Gen. Sir Robert Nickle, K.C.B., deceased. 
—Col. M’Pherson, C.B., of the 17th Regiment, has been appointed to the 
command of the York district. Col. M’Pherson was lately in comwand 
of a brigade in the Crimea, but was obliged to return home in coase- 
quence of ill health. 








Five Russian deserters are to be received on board the Fisgard receiv- 
ing-ship, for a passage to Constantinople, to join the Foreign Legion. 
They are enthusiastic in expresting their satisfaction at the treatment 
they receive in their newly-adopted country, and confess that they had 
no reluctance in quitting Russia, where their monthly pay was only 1s. 
5d.—The Medical Staff Corps, to the number of 180 of all ranks, left 
Chatham on the 24th ult., and proceeded to Southampton, to embark on 
board the steamship Queen of the Suuth, for Scutari. This force will 
consist of stewards, assistant-stewards, wardmasters, assistant-wardmas- 
ters, cooks, washerm2n, barbers, and medical orderlies. They have been 
under training at the different hospitals in Chatham Garrison for some 
time.—The Emma Eugenia, freight-ship, has arrived at Spithead from 
Halifax, with recruits fer the British German Legion.—Major-Gen. E, W. 
Bell has relieved Major-Gen. Sir R. Doherty in command of the troops in 
Jamaica. Capt. Green, R. A.,is appointed military secretary, and Lieut. 
Birch, of the 3rd W. I. Regt., aide-de-camp to the General. 


War-Orrice, Oct. 5.—Brever—Maj-Gen Sir W Eyre, KCB, to have the 
local rank of Lt-Gen in Turkey ; Vol Garrett, 46th Ft, Brig-Gen to have the 
focal rank of Maj-Gen ; Col Horn, 20th Ft, to have the local rank of Brig-Gen ; 
and Lt-Col Prince Edward of Saxe Weimar, of the Grenadier Gds, to be one of 
H M’s Aides-de-Camp, with the rank of Col in the Army. 

Brevet.—To be Field-Marshals : Gen Viscount Combermere, GCB ; General 
Ear! of Strafford, GCB ; Geu Viscount Hardinge, GCB. 

GENERAL Oxper.—Dated Horse-Guards, Oct. 2, 1855.—The Gen Command- 
ing-in-Chief has received H M’s commands that Lt-Gen Simpson, Commander 
of H M’s Forces during the late arduous and final!y successful operations which 
have led to the fall of Sebastopol, shall be promoted to the rank of General. 

The Queen has also been pion to command that Col Windham, CB, shall 
be promoted to the rank of Maj Gen, for his distinguished conduct in heading 
the column of attack which assaulted the enemy’s defences on the 8th of Sept. 


with the greatest intrepidity and coolness, as specially brought to the notice of 


au * Cy public despatch of the Commander of the Forces, dated the 9th of 

pt, 1855. 

_ By command of the Rt Hon Field Marshal Viscount Hardinge, Commanding- 

in-Chief. G. A. WerHeRALL, Adjt-Gen 
aay Remainder of the Gazette postponed till next week. 
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New Dooks. 


A Basket or Cmrs. By John Brougham. New York. Bunce & 
Brothers.—A very well-chosen title for a volume of odds and ends, very 
well calculated to show off the author’s vereatility of talent. There will 
be found in it a leeson or two on sctial morality, served up in the “ Hot 
Corn’? style; two or three Irish sketches of intermingled fun and fairy- 
dom ; a few local subjects hitched into verse, after the fashion of the In- 
goldsby Legends ; bits of dramas ; several tales coming under the geueric 
designation of “ Magazine Stories ;” some imaginary Club confabs, after 
the manner, /ongo intervallo, of the “ Noctes ;” and lastly, at some 
length, “ The Bunsby Papers,” the lucubrations of Jack ‘Bunsby and 
Cap’n Ed’ard Cuttle, Mariner, with whom the “ Dombey & Son” of 
Dickens has made the reading world familiar, whilst the version of that 
novel, performed at Burton’s Theatre in this city, has intensified and indi- 
vidualised the impression bere amongst us. 

A man who—like Mr. Brougham—is an excellent actor and a clever 
and facile playwright, writing plays also and acting in them continuously, 
can scarcely hope to attain a very exalted place in the world of Letters, 
by merely throwing-off at intervals a cloud of promiscuous compositions. 
You find enough merit in each, to make you wish that the writer had 
concentrated his talent on that branch alone ; and are half-disposed to 
be angry with him for not doing so. We must say, however, that Mr. 
Brougham’s forte appears to be in the comic vein ; though we should 
judge from these specimens that his ambjtion and preference look in the 
opposite direction. He has so long contributed, professionally, to the 
entertainment of New York, that many a winter fire-side, we doubt not, 
will be furnished appropriately with his “ Basket of Chips.” 


A Manvat or Erementary Geotocy. By Sir Charles Lyell. New 
York, Appletons.—A greatly enlarged edition of a work that ranks too 
high to need extra commendation, and that moreover is not to be criti- 
cally approached by the unlearned on the subject with which it deals. 
There are some scientific pursuits and studies, in which we wonder that 
any man of intellect can bury himself. Not so with Geology. The curi- 
ous speculations to which it leads, the elucidation of obscure points in 
the world’s history which it furnishes, the vastness and at times the 
vagueness of its grasp, the active communion with external Nature to 
which it invites—these attractions, the first that occur to us on the in- 
stant, are alone sufficient to account for the zeal and absorption of the 
disciples of Lyell and his compeers. We confess, as our eye runs through 
the seven hundred and fifty wood cuts contained in this handsome octavo, 
we are inclined not a little to envy the student of this fascinating 
branch of knowledge. 


Poems. By John Howard Bryant. Ibid.—A thin duodecimo—thin, 
we mean in bulk, though the term would not be inapplicable to the cha- 
racter of its sparse contents. Plaintive, religious, showing observation 
of Nature and recognition of her holier influences, unobjectionable in 
tone, and cast into passable form, these little pieces neither sink low nor 
rise high. We pick out as a sample the very best scrap that we can 


find :— 
SONNET. 


Beautiful streamlet by my dwelling side, 

I love thy shining sands, thy banks of grass ; 

I love to see thy silver waters pass, ’ 
Haurrying beneath the willow boughs to hide. 
Thy nursing springs are in the forest shade ; 
Moss-bank and rock, brown trunk and ancient tree, 
Woodbirds and wild flowers are thy company, 
Until thou glitterest in the open glade. 

Thou wert my playmate in my early days ; 

I built cascades and tiny bridges then ; 

Now thoughtfully on tby green banks I gaze, 
And thy bright current, gushing through its glen, 
Pure as the air above it, and as free, 

And wish my heart were void of stain, like thee. 


The author, in a few prefatory lines, informs his readers that his mo-| 


dest Muse has been introduced to the public in newspaper columns. It 
would be well if he and the whole class of occasional contributors would 
bear in mind that, though an Editor may like to publish once in a while 
a scrap of verse that has not already been seen in print, it is by no means 
to be inferred that, in his judgment, such productions are worthy of book 
form. A conviction of the truth of this—and every Editor knows its 
truth, if every contributor does not—would spare young authors much 
disappointment, and publishers eome loss. 

Tue Pieasures or Hore: Iutustratep Eprrion. By Thomas Camp- 
bell. New York. Bangs, Brother & Co.--An importation, highly to 
be commended. Two or three of the most famous book-illustrators of 
their day—including Birket Foster—have here combined their skill, in 
bringing out a most exquisitely delicate edition of one of the standard 
poems of England, It is indeed impossible to form an idea of the capa- 
bilities of the wood-engraver’s art, unless, in some such work as this, we 
see the effect of a thorough artist’s design reproduced in all its beauty by 
the most skilful of cuttings, and then printed on the finest quality of pa- 
per with the nicest possible care. France and Germany occasionally send 
us most elaborate specimens in this branchof Art ; but there is more or 
less of hardness in the original workmanship or in the process of transfer, 
and whilst we acknowledge that the continental engravers on steel and 
copper can scarcely be rivalled, we claim for London a pre-eminence in 
this our favourite mode. Amongst the twenty-five illustrations of this 
little book, there are several that combine the charm of most felicitous 
c ompesition, with a richness of colouring and a tenderness of touch, that are 
little short of marvellous. We doubt not that all the copies imported 
will be speedily bought up, for such “ Pleasures of Hope’’ are a graceful 
ornament to the drawing-room table. At the same time, we could wish 
them carefully studied by our local artists, wood-engravers, and pub- 
lishers. 

Meworrs or Henry VIIL, anp His Six Wives. By Henry W. Her- 
bert. New York. Miller, Orton & Co.—In comprehensive but compact 
form, apparently without prejudices of any sort, and gleaning his facts 
from the most trustworthy sources, Mr. Herbert has here revivified one of 
the most singular and melancholy periods of English history. Familiar 
as we all are with the story, and excellent as are some of the works in 
which it is told—particularly Miss Strickland’s Lives of the Queens of 
England—we are yet glad to have such a volume as this, by a writer of 
Mr. Herbert’s power. He pays—we may add—to Miss Strickland the 
compliment of quoting her, and highly lauding her diligent research ; 
but his masculine judgment differs widely from her feminine judgment, in 
estimating character and motives. And might not this be expected? 
Ask the opinions of your male and female acquaintances, on any point 
that involves the fame or the conduct of one of the fairer sex—how dis- 
similar the answers will be! 


Co.ton’s ATLAS OF THE WorLp. Nos. V. To IX. Wew York. J. 
H, Colton & Co.—It isa pleasure to mark the progress of these master- 
pieces of map-engraving, which we ought to have heralded along their 
course more frequently, as the successive numbers have appeared. Nine 
out of twenty-eeven—one-third of the whole—are completed, with the 
same careful compilation, the same neatness of execution, the same valu- 
able accompaniments statistical and geographical. In short, no such 
work has hitherto been got up in this conntry ; and we trust, both for the 
sake of the public that has an educational interest at stake, and of the 
publishers whoee interests are pecuniary, that an enterprise so spirited 





may meet with ample patronage. Our readers may perhaps remember 
that this superb Atlas is of imperial folio size. The first volume, now 
complete, is devoted to this Continent, North and South. Bat the world 
at large will have full justice done to it, in what follows. It is a superb 
and useful publication. 

Tue Gioruw iw Excersis. By W. Williams. Boston. Phillips, 
Sampson & Co.—A new and very copious collection—covering nearly 
four hundred oblong pages—of Church Music in every variety. It com- 
prises Anthems, Hymn Tunes, Chaunts, and Choruses, together with a 
new aud practical arrangement of the elements of Music, and vocal exer- 
cises adapted for schools and choirs. So much attention is given gene- 
rally in American Churches to this department of the service, that such 
& publication as this cannot fail of welcome. 


New siusic. 


Sepasropo. 1s Taken. Words and Music by an Amateur. New 
York. Firth, Pond & Co.—An off-hand proof of the huge satisfaction 
with which the late intelligence has been received. As becomes “ A Pa- 
triotic Song,”’ it is composed in the “ hip, hip, hurrah!” style. We can 
well imagine it choruseed with heart and voice, in assemblages of our 
elated countrymen, 








HORACE AMERICANISED. 

The following curiosity in Horatian literature is a Chapter from the 
“ Cyclopedia of American Literature,” by the Messrs. Duyckinck, forth- 
coming from the press of Mr. Scribner : 

JOHN PARKE. 

In 1786, in Philadelphia, a literary novelty for the times appeared in 
a volume entitled The Lyric Works of Horace, translated into Eng- 
lish verse: to which are added a number of original Poems, by a Native 
of America.* This was John Parke, of whom we learn from Mr. Fi- 
sher’s notice of the Early Poets of Peonsylvania, that he was probably 
a native of Delaware, and born about the year 1750, since he was in the 
college at Philadelphia in 1768 ; that “ at the commencement of the war 
he entered the American army, and was attached, it is supposed, to 
Washington’s division, for some of his pieces are dated at camp, in the 
neighbourhood of Boston, and others at Whitemarsh and Valley Forge. 
After the peace he was for some time in Philadelphia, and is last heard 
of in Arundel county, Virginia. 

Parke’s use of the Odes and Epistles of Horace is a glory which the 
sanguine anticipation of the Venusian never dreamt of. Having done 
their duty nobly in old Rome, in compliments to Mzcenas and encour- 
agements to Augustus, in triumph over barbaric hosts, and in the gentler 
celebration of love, friendship, and festivity, they emerge like the stream 
of Arethusa on a new continent, in gushing emotions to General Wash- 
ington, Benjamin Franklin, Nathan Rumsey, Esq., A.B., and the Reve- 
rend Samuel Magaw. 

Parke’s book, if the honours of Horatian felicity in poetry be denied 
it, can fall back on its claims as a rather comprehensive Revolutionary di- 
rectory. The inscriptions at the head of the odes are quite a catalogue 
of the worthies of the time. Augustus does duty for several persons :— 
The Reverend William Smith, the late Provost, the Hon. Thomas McKean, 
bis Excellency Benjamin Franklin, and even ‘‘ His Most August Majesty” 
Louis XVI. Mecenas, in the same wav, is in turn, the Right Honoura- 
ble Major-General William Earl of Stirling ; the Hon. John Vining, mem- 
ber of Congress for the Delaware State ; Brigadier-General Richard But- 
ler, and the Hon. Major-General Varnum, of Rhode Island. An Ode to 
Mercury is addressed to Charles M’Knight, Esq., M.D., professor of ana- 
tomy and surgery in Columbia College, New York ; the exquisite one 
belonging to Quintus Dellius is assigned to the Hon. Colonel Samuel 
Wyllis, of Hartford, Connecticut ; the delicate appeal to Pomreius Gros- 
phus in behalf of moderation and equanimity, is laid at the feet, though 
it is hardly to be recognised in the least degree in the translation, of John 
Carson, M.D., Philadelphia. The ship which carried Virgil to Athens is 
again refitted, to bear the Rev. James Davidson on the Atlantic wave. 
The bacchanal odes, we perceive, are very generally addressed to officers 
of the army. 

There does not appear to have been anything time-serving in this, for 
while he looks well after the great, he “ ne’er forgets the small.” The 
thirty-eighth ode of the first book,— 

Persicos odi puer apparatus, 
is affectionately ‘ addressed to my waiter, Jabez Trapp, a soldier.” Nor 
does he forget his publisher. The famous last ode of the third book, 
Exegi monumentum ere perennius, 
is inscribed “to Lieutenant-Colonel Eleazer Oswald, of the American 
Artillery,” and is thus translated :— 
TO MELPOMENE. 

Addressed to Lieutenant-Colonel ELEAZER OSWALD, of the American Artillery. 

A monument I’ve rais’d that shall surpass, 

In firm duration, one of solid brass ; 

Higher than Egypt's pyramid that stands, 

With tow’ring pride, the work of kingly hands, 

Unmov’d it shall outbrave the wasting rain, 

White feeble north winds threaten it in vain : 

The countless years, and whirling time may fly ; 

Yet this stands fast and claims eternity. 

I will not wholly die ; for fame shall save 

My nobler part, and rescue from the grave ; 

While mitred priests the Capitol ascend, 

And vestal maids the silent pomp attend, 

Where dowa Ofanto rolls his rapid stream, 

And humbler waters, known by Daunus’ name, 

Who o’er a warlike people fix’d his throne, — 

There shall my fame to latest time be known: 

While future ages shall the bard admire, 

Who tun’d to Grecian sounds the Roman lyre. 

Then, Muse, assume the merit justly thine, 

And for my brows a wreath of laurel twine. 

Spottswood, June, 1778. 

In the preface there is further mention of this, where Mr. Parke tells us 
that “ he has made free to address the ode to his very worthy friend and 
fellow-soldier, Lieutenant Oswald, &., not only on account of his ushering 
this work into the world, but for his many eminent virtues as a brave sol- 
dier and good citizen. The hardsbips he has suffered, the toils he has en- 
dured, and the many trying vicissitudes he has experienced in the de- 
fence of his country, entitle him to the esteem of every patriotic and vir- 
tuous American.” 

This preface shows Parke to have been a man of reading, and we may 
suppose him to have had access for its composition to the stores of the 
Loganian library. He is quite learned and critical in a miscellaneous 
way, and has brought together a considerable stock of interesting notices, 
biographical and critical, of the poet. He appears to have kept a scrap- 
book on this favourite topic, in which he copied such poetical versions of 
Horace as came to his hand from the magazines and other English sour- 
ces. He has included a number of these among his own, sometimes taking 
the whole ode, and at others interpolating lines and verses, but scrupu- 
lously pointing out his indebtedness in each case, in his preface.t A spe- 
cimen of the latter is the ninth ode of the third book, in which the 
first, second, third, and seventh stanzas belong to Alexander Pope. 





* The Lyric Works of Horace, translated into English verse : to which are 
added, a number of Original Poems. By a Native of America. 


Qui cupit optatam cursa contingere metam, 
Multa tulit fecitque puer —— 
Philadelphia : Printed by Eleazer Oswald, at the Coffee House. 1786. 8yo, 
pp. 334, 
+We have seen John Adams, the clergyman of Newport, employing his pen 
upon Horace (ante, p. 134), and Logan translating the Cato Major. There is 
another early instance in the Rev. Caleb Alexander’s Works of Virgil Trans- 
lated into literal English prose ; with some Explanatory Notes. Printed at 
Worcester, Mass., by Leonard Worcester, for David West, of Boston. 1796. 
8vo., pp. 673. The Latin is on one side and the English on the other. The 
book is, doubtless, in the memory of the schoolboy days of some of the older 
scholars of the country. In the preface, Alexander remarks naively, “ By some 
it may possibly be said, that, in several instances, | have wholly mistaken the 
sense of Virgil. If 1 have it is no surprise. For, when there is such a variety 
of meanings to many Latin words, it is extremely difficult to ascertain, in eve- 
ry instance, the sense affixed to each word by the author. In reading English 
books, we often find it difficult to understand the trae meaning of the writer. 
And surely it can be no wonder, if a translator of a Latin book should mistake 
the original sense of many words.”’ Alexander was born in Northfield, Mass., 
and was a graduate of Yale in 1777. He was settled at Mendon, as a clergy- 
man, made “an ineffectual attempt to establish a college at Fairfield, in 
New York,” took charge of an academy at Onondaga Hollow, where he died 
in 1828. He published a Latin and English Grammar, and some other writings. 
—Allen’s Biog. Dict. 


TO LOLLIUs. 


Imitated— Addressed tohis E. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Esquire, LL.D 
* * . » : ; d 
F-.R.S., Minister Plenipotentiary from the United States to the Court of Ver- 
sailles, §&., &c. 
Lest you should think that verse shall die, 
Which sounds the silver Thames 
Taught on the wings of trath to fly 
Above the reach of vulgar song : 


Though daring Milton sits sublime, 
In Spencer, native muses play ; 
Nor yet shall Waller yield to time, 
Or pensive Cowley’s moral lay. 


Sages and chiefs long since had birth 
re Cesar was, or Newton nam’d ; 
Those rais’d new empires o’er the earth, 
And these new Heavens and systems fram’d, 


Grosvenor was not the only fair 
By an unlawful passion fir’d ; 
Who, the gay trappings and the hair 
Of @ young royal spark admir’d. 
Eugene and Marlbro’, with their host 
ere not the first in battle fam’d : 
Columbia more wars could boast, 
Ere mighty Washington was nam’d. 
Before this western world was sought, 
Heroes there were who for their wives, 
Their children, and their country fought, 
And bravely sacrific’d their lives, 


Vain was the chief’s, the sage’s pride, 
They had no poet and they died: 

In vain they schem’d, in vain they bled, 
They had no poet and are dead. 


What diff’rence then can virtue claim 
From vice, if it oblivious lie ? 

While I can sing your spotless name, 
Your worthy deeds shall never die. 


Nor shall oblivion’s livid power 
Your patriotic toils conceal : 

Alike in good, er adverse hour, 
A patron of the common-weal. 


Forever faithful and sincere, 

Your hands from gilded baits are free : 
The public villain stands in fear 

You should perpetual consul be. 


The knave possest of shining pelf, 
Can never sway your honest choice : 

For justice, emblem of yourself, 
Exalts above the rabble’s voice. 


Nor can we rank him with the blest, 

To whom large stores of wealth are giv’n ; 
But him, who of enough possest, 

Knows how t’ enjoy the gifts of Heay’n. 


Who poverty serenely bears, 
With all the plagues the Gods can send ; 
Who death to infamy prefers, 

Dover, 1781. To save his country or his friend. 

To one of the odes, the fourteenth of the third book, he has given quite 
an American turn. It is that one in which Horace celebrates the return 
of Augustus from his Spanish expedition, where he calls upon Livia, the 
wife of the hero, to greet his arrival, and claims the joyful time as a true 
holiday for himself, to banish black cares—while he summons his valet 
to bring ointment, and garlands, and a cask, with its old memories of the 
Marsian conflict, if indeed such a cask could have escaped that nefarious 
stroller, Spartacus, and to call the witty Newra—while, doubtful if she 
will come tesuch an old gentleman as himself, he thinks how age com- 
pensates for neglect by its indifference, and heaves a gentle sigh as he re- 
calls the different treatment he would have exacted in his days of y : 
blood, in “ the consulship of Plancus.”” We have some compunctions at 
introducing Parkes’s platitudes in connexion with this delicately touched 
effusion ; but something is due to antiquarian curiosity, and the reader 
may be amused at the substitution of Martha Washington for the spouse 
of Augustus, the return of ber husband after the surrender of Cornwallis 
in lieu of the Cantabrian conquest, and feel the force of the com 
between the marauding Spartacus and the depredating itinerant 
officers, who drank up so much of the best old wire stored in the country. 
The remonstrance to the porter is a vigorous, but perhaps undignified 





translation of the Roman poet’s 
Si per invisum mora janitorem 
Fiet, abito. 
ON THE RETURN OF AUGUSTUS FROM SPAIN. 
Paraphrased on General Washington’s Return from Virginia. 
Addressed to Major-General Henry Knox, late Commander of Artillery, and 
Secretary-at-War, New York. 
Rejoice, Columbia, for thy son, 
As great Alcides did of yore, 
With laurels crown’d, and fame in battles won, 
Returns victorious from Virginia’s shore : 
Cornwallis yanquish’d and our country sav’d, 
The — tribute of our joy demands, 
n ev'ry heart his name’s engrav’d, 
Long as th’ united empire stands. 


Chaste Martha shall embrace her spouse, 
So long detain’d by war’s alarms ; 
And to the righteous Heaven prefer her vows, 
For giving back her hero to her arms. 
Her widow’d daughter, beautiful in tears, 
Shall grace the scene, and swell the thankful train, 
While aged matrons bent with years, 
Shall crowd the supplicated fane. 


Ye maids in blooming beauty’s pride, 

Ye lovely youths, a hopeful race! 
Say not, alas! your dearest friends have dy’d, 
Nor let a frown of sadness cloud your face : 
This day let mirth alone your souls employ, 
Nor, careless, drop one inauspicious a | 

But join the great eclat of joy, 

And hail Colwmbia’s valiant lord. 


Well pleas’d I give each anxions care, 
To plotting knaves and coward fools, 
No civil strife, or foreign wars | fear, 
While Washington our conq’ring army rules. 
Boy, bring us oil, and let our heads be crown’d 
With fragrant wreaths, go tap the farthest pipe, 
If such a one is to be found, 
That ’scap’d the plund’ring Briton’s gripe. 


Let Mira come the feast to grace, 
With hair perfum’d in jetty curl! 
But should her porter teaze you with delays, 
Bid him be d—d, and leave the saucy churl. 
Now creeping age, with venerable hoar, 
And tag locks o’ershade my wrinkled brows, 
With love my bosom beats no more, 
No more my breast with anger glows. 


Such flights I was not wont to bear, 
When young, I follow’d Mars’s trade ;' 
When in the field [ bore the warlike spear, 
The sword, the epaulet and spruce cockade. 
Philadelphia, 1782. 
The seventh ode of the first book, “‘ To Munatius Plancus,”’ is familiar, 
with its splendid eulogy of the echoing waters of Albunea and the groves. 
of Tiber, with that kindling story of old Teucer. This is Mr. Parke’s sub- 
stitute for it :— 
TO MUNATIUS FLACCUS, 
A F: agment Imita ed. 
Addressed to Ricuaxv Howew, Esg., of New Jersey, late 
Major in the Army. 


Let other bards, in sonorous, lofty song, 
Reheirse the glories of European climes ; 
The charms of Britain rapturously prolong, 
Or.famed Jerne in heroic rhymes :— 
Tell of New York on every side begirt, 
With Hudson's bleak, tempestuous, briny wave : 
Of Ad’ram’s Plains their tuneful powers exert, 
The fall of heroes and of vet’rans brave :— 
Of Kent, far distant, with a farmer blest, 
Whose Muse oppression’s out-stretch’d canvas furl’d ; 
Of Pennsylvania, ona = ° West, 
The great Apelies of this infant world, 
Some praise Madeira for its er tignl wine, 
And Schuylkill’s pleasant shades and silver stream ; 
Or with pedantic pride, in strains divine, 





Dwell on the Muses’ Seat—their fav’rite theme. 
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’d, patriotic zeal, 
Affect the soldier, and Virginia praise 


Then with a fei 


Fam’d for her steeds ; while some the public weal 


Of Penn in adulating numbers raise. 


Nor Boston's police, or the high-ting’d bowers 
Of fertile eons: please so much, as where, 
The silver Christiana gently pours, 
A wat’ry tribute to the Delaware. 


Where Swanwick’s lofty tvees, their summits raise, 
And fragrant orchards court the solar beam ; 
Pleas’d with the sight the waterman delays, 
To view the forest, dancing on the stream. 


Surrounded by a verdant grove-fring’d mead, 
Which from the northera blasts its beauty shrouds, 
N—C—e seems to rear its ancient head, 
And point its lastre to the passing clouds. 


There may I live, inemalous of fame, 
Nor wish the laurel or the poet’s bays : 
I ask not riches, or a mighty name, 
But there, in sweet consent, to end my days. 


The volume which contains these translations from Horace has also a 
ious stock of Miscellanies—the oe of Parke aod his friends. 
Several of them are by a — British officer, John Wilcocks, who ap- 
from an elegy, after Tibullus, dedicated to his memory, to have be- 
foage to “ the eighteenth, or Royal regiment of Ireland,” and to have 
died at the early age of twenty-two. Parke tells us that “ the genius of 
this young soldier seemed to be entirely adapted to pastoral elegy and 
satire, of the last of which he was a master.” The verses which bear bis 
signature are creditable to his powers, though they are but trifles ; for 
example— , ¢ae 
PARODY ON MR. FOPE’S ODE TO SOLITUDE. 
Happy the boy, whose wish and care 
A little bread and butter serves ; 


Content at meals to drink small beer, 
And eat preserves. 


Whose tops, whose marbles give him pleasure, 
Whose balls afford him great delight ; 
Whose pennies shine, a mighty treasure 
To charm his sight. 
Blest who can ev’ry morning find 
Some idle lads with whom to play ; 
When in the fields he hath a mind 
From school to stray. 
Nor ferula fears, nor birch most dire. 
But play all day, and sleep all night ; 
Some other boy for cash will hire, 
His task to write. 
Thus let me live, thus life enjoy, 
Until to manhood I arrive ; 
And thus, like me, sure ev’ry bo 
To live will strive. 


Mr. John Prior, of Delaware, is another writer of verses, who figures 
in this collection, in an ambitious patriotic way, as the writer of a “ New 
Year Ode, in 1779, for the Return of Peace,” and in several minor effu- 
sions, “ To Chloe stung by a Wasp,” and in some lines * Written in a 
Young Lady’s Pocket-book.’’? The volume “ winds up” with Virginia ; 
a Pastoral Drama, on the Birth-day of an Illustrious Personage, and 
the Return of Peace, Feb. 11, 1784, with the motto— 

Quo nihil majus, meliusve terris 
Fata donavere, bonique divi, 
Nec dabunt, aan redeant in aurum 
empora priscum, 
which appears to be from the patriotic if not poetical pen of Colonel 
Parke. 





DR, KANE’S ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 


Subjoined is Dr. Kane’s official account of his late voyage of Explora- 
tion, as rendered to the Secretary of the U.S. Navy. It is full and clear ; 
but we trust hereafter to have from the Doctor’s pen, in book-form, a 
complete narrative of the perilous adventures through which he and his 
companions have been safely brought. Their escape, under Providence, 
may be ascribed to their own admirable pluck and exéellent manage- 
ment. Dr. Kane’s geographical discoveries are of profound interest. 


Our little party have returned in health and safety, 

We reached the Danish settlements of Upernavik on the 6th of August, 
after an exposing travel of thirteen hundred miles. During this jour- 
ney, which embraced alternate zones of ice and water, we transported 
our boats by sledges, and sustained ourselves on animal food exclusively 
by our guns. We entered port after eighty-four days’ exposure in the 
open air. 

vr have the honour to subjoin a hurried outline of our operations and 
results, in advance of more detailed communications. ’ 

My previous despatches make the Department acquainted with our 
ane at the northern settlements of Greenland. Thence I crossed Mel- 
ville Bay without accident, and reached Smith’s Sound on the 5th of Au- 
gust, 1853. Finding Cape Hatherton, the seat of my intended beacon, 
shut out from the Sound by the more prominent headland of Littlejohn 
Island, I selected this latter spot for my Cairn, erecting a flag-staff, and 
depositing despatches. ; : 

o the north the ice presented a drifting pack of the heaviest descrip- 
tion, the actions of hummocking having in some instances reared barri- 
cades of sixty feet in height. In my efforts to penetrate this drift, being 
driven back and nearly beset in the pack, I determined (as the only means 
of continuing the search) to attempt @ passage along the land where the 
rapid tides (here of twelve to sixteen feet rise and fall) had worn a pre- 
carious opening. Previous to this responsible step, a depot of provisions 
with a metallic life-boat (Francis) was carefully concealed in a large 
inlet in latitude 78° 26’. 

The extreme strength of the 4dvance enabled her to sustain this try- 
ing navigation. Although aground at the falling of the tides, and twice 
upon her beam-ends from the pressure of external ice, she escaped any 
serious disaster. After a month of incessant labour, cheered, however, 
by a small daily progress, the new ice so closed around us as to make 
a further penetration impossible. With difficulty we found a Winter asy- 
lum at the bottom of a bay which opened from the coast in latitude 78° 
44’, Into it we thankfully hauled our battered little brig on the 10th 
September, 1853. . From this point, as a centre, issued the explorations 
of my party. : 

The Winter was of heretofore unrecorded severity. Whiskey froze 
as early as November, and mercury remained solid for nearly four 
months. The range of eleven spirit thermometers, selected as stand- 
ards, gave temperatures (not yet reduced) of sixty to seventy-five de- 

Salow zero, and the mean annual temperature was 5° 2’ Fabren- 
it, the lowest ever registered. 

The extreme cold, combined with 120 days of absence of sun, gave 
rise to an obscure but fatal form of tetanus (lockjaw). The exertions 
of Dr. Hayes, the Surgeon of the expedition, had readily subdued the 
scurvy, but these fearful tendencies to tonic spasm defied our united 
efforts. This disorder extended to our dogs, fifty-seven of which per- 
ished, thus completely breaking up my sledge organization. 

The operations of search were carried on under circumstances of pecu- 
liar hardship. We worked at our sledges as late as the 24th ot No- 
vember, and renewed our labour in March. Much of this travel was in 
darkness, and some at temperatures as low as 50°. The earlier Winter 
travel was undertaken by myself in person, but by the aid of a single 
team of dogs, and the zealous co-operations of my officers, we were ena- 
bled to replace the parties as they became exhausted, and thus continued 
the search until the 12th of a It is believed that no previous par- 
ties have been so long in the field. Messrs. Brooks, McGeary, Bonsall, 
Hayes and Morton successively contributed to the general result. The 
men worked with fidelity and endurance. 

I briefly detail the explorations of our party. ‘“ 

Smith’s Sound has been followed and surveyed throughout its entire 
extent. It terminates to the northeast in a gulf 110 miles in its long 
diameter. 

Greenland has been traced to its northern face, the coast tending nearly 
due east and west, (E.17° N.) Its further penetration towards the At- 
lantic was arrested by a glacier, which offers an impassable barrier to fu- 
ture exploration. This stupendous mass of ice issues in 60° west longi- 
tude. It is coincident with the axis of the peninsula, and is probably the 
only obstacle to the agony | or Green It rises three hundred feet 
in perpendicular face, and has been followed along its base for eighty 
miles in one unbroken ment. This glacier runs nearly due north, 


and cements together by an icy union the continental masses of Green- 
land and America. 
It explains the broken and permanently frozen character of Upper 


Smith’s Sound ; its abundant icebergs, and, to a certain extent, its rigor- 
ousclimate. Asa spectacle, it was one of the highest sublimity. 

The northern land into which this glacier merges bas been named 
Washington, and the bay which interposes between it and Greenland I 
have named after Mr. Peabody. 

Peabody Bay gives exit at its western curve (latitude 80° 12’) to a 
large channel, which forms the most interesting geographical feature of 
our travel. This channel expands to the northward into an open and ice- 
less area, abounding in animal life, and presenting every chatacter of an 
open Polar sea. A surface of three hundred (a slip of the pen, for 3,000, 
Alb.) square miles was seen at various elevations free from ice, with 
a northern horizon equally free. A north wind, fifty two hours in dura- 
tion, failed to bring any drift into this area. 

It is with pain that I mention to the Department my inability to navi- 
gate these waters. One hundred and twenty-five miles of solid ice, so 
rough as to be impassable to boats, separated them from the nearest 
southern lead. My personal efforts in April and May failed to convey 
one of the smallest India-rubber boats to within ninety miles of the 
channel. 

My party, including myself, were completely broken ; four of them had 
undergone amputation of toes for frost bite; nearly all were suffering 
from scurvy, and the season had so far advanced as to render another 

journey impossible. To the north of latitude 81° 17’ the shores of the 
channel became precipitous, and destitute even of passage to the sledge. 
William Morton, who, with one Esquimaux and a emull team of 
dogs, bad reached this spot, pushed forward on foot until a mural cape, 
lashed by a heavy surf, absolutely checked his progress. 

It was on the western coasts of this sea that I had hoped to find traces 
of the gallant martyrs whose search instigated this expedition. The 
splendid efforts of Dr. Ray—now first knowa to me—would have given 
such a travel a merely geographical value. Reviewing conscientiously 
the condition of my party, it is perhaps providential that we failed in the 
embarkation. 

The land washed by this sea to the northward and westward has been 
chartered as high as latitude 82° 30’ and longitude 76°. This forms the 
nearest land to the pole yet discovered. It bears the honoured name of 
Mr. Grinnell. 

As the season advanced, it became evident that our brig would not be 
liberated. Our immediate barbour gave few signs of breaking up, and 
one unbroken ice surface extended to the sound. It was now too late to 
attempt an escape by boats; our fuel was deficient, and our provisions, 
although abundant, were in no wise calculated to resist scurvy. At this 
jancture I started with five volunteers on an attempt to reach the mouth 
of Lancaster Sound, where I hoped to meet the English expeditions, and 
afford relief to my associates. During this journey we crossed the north- 
ernmost track of William Baffin, in , but finding a solid pack extend- 
ing from Jones’ Sound to Hakluyt Island, with difficulty regained the 





brig. 

The second Winter was one of extreme trial. We were obliged, as a 
measure of policy, to live the lives of the Esquimaux, enveloped in the 
walls of moss, burning lamps, and eating the raw meats of the walrus and 
bear. At one time every member of our party, with the exception of Mr. 
Bonsall and myself, was prostrate with scurvy and unable to leave his 
bunk. Nothing saved us but a rigorously organized hunt, and the aid of 
dogs, in procuring walrus from the Esquimaux, the nearest settlement of 
which people was 70 miles distant from our harbour. 

With these Esquimaux—a race of the highest interest—we formed a 
valuable alliance, sharing our resources, and mutually depending upon 
each other. They were never thoroughly to be trusted, but, by a mixed 
course of intimidation and kindness, became of essential service. 

I have to report the loss of three of my comrades—brave men who 
perished in the direct discharge of their duty. Two of these—acting var- 
penter, Christian Ohlsen, and Jefferson Baker—died of lockjaw ; the 
third, Peter Shubert, of abscess following amputation of the foot. Mr. 
Ohlsen was a valuable adviser and personal friend. He acted in command 
of the brig during my absence upon the sledge journeys. 

Knowing that a third Winter would be fatal, and that we were too much 
invested by ice for an expedition from the Sound to liberate us in time for 
the present season, I abandoned the Advance on the 17th of May, and 
commenced a travel to the South. The sick—four in number—were con- 
veyed by our dock-sledge. I had to sacrifice my collection of natural 
history, but saved the documents of the expedition. 

The organization of this journey was carefully matured to meet the al- 
ternate contingencies of ice and water. It consisted of boats cradled 
upon wooden runners, with lesser sledges for the occasional relief of car- 
go. With theexception of reduced allowances of powdered breadstuff 
and tallow, we depended upon our guns for food ; but a small reserve of 
Borden’s meat biscuit was kept unused for emergencies. Our clothing 
was rigorously limited to our furs. We walked in carpet moccasias. 





Our greatest difficulty was the passage of an extensive zone of ice 
which intervened between the brig and the nearest southern water. Al- 
though this belt was but eighty-one miles in linear extent, such was the 
heavy nature of the ice and our difficulties of transportation, that its tran- 
sit cost us thirty-one days of labour ; and an actual travel of three hun- 
dred and sixteen miles. 

From Cape Alexander we advanced by boats, with only occasional ice 
passages at the base of glaciers. At Cape York I erected a cairn and 
pennant, with despatches for the information of vessels crossing Melville 
Bay; and then, after cutting up my spare boat for fuel, embarked for the 
North Greenland settlements. 

We arrived at Upernavik (as before stated) on the 6th of August, with- 
out disaster, and in excellent health and spirits. Throughout this long 
journey my companions behaved with admirable fortitude. I should do 
them an injustice if I omitted to acknowledge their fidelity to myself and 
gallant bearing in times of privation and danger. 

From Upernavik I took passage for England, in the Danish brig Mari- 
anne ; but, most fortunately, touching at Godhavn, (Disco,) we were met 
by our gallant countrymen, under Captain Hartstein. They had found 
the ice of Smith’s Sound still unbrokea, but, having met the Esquimaux 
near Cape Alexander, had heard of our departure, and retraced their 
steps. They arrived at Disco but twenty-four hours before our intended 
departure for England. Under these circumstances, I considered it obli- 
gatory upon me to withdraw my contract for passage in the Marianne, 
and return with Release and Arctic. 

The present season is regarded as nearly equal in severity to its prede- 
cessors. The ice to the north is fearfully extended, and the escape of the 
searching squadron from besetment is most providential. The rapid ad- 
vance of Winter had already closed around them the young ice, aad but 
for the power of the steamer and the extraordinary exertions of Captain 
Hartstein an imprisonment would have been inevitable. Not only Smith, 
but Jones and Lancaster Sounds were closed with animpenetrable pack ; 
but, in spite of these difficulties, they achieved the entire circumuaviga- 
tion of Baffin’s Bay, and reached the Danish settlements by forcing the 
middle ice. 


In view of the hearty greeting with which Dr. Kane would have been 
welcomed in England, we could almost regret that he had not returned 
by that route. 


—_— oe 
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Gipson’s STATUES ; THE QuEEN’s ; CoLours on Marpie.—The leading 
subject of conversation in artistic circles has been the arrival in Eagland 
of the marble statue of her Majesty, designed for one of Barry’s magnifi- 
cent recesses in the new Houses of Parliament, and executed by Mr. Gib- 
son, of Rome. Her Majesty is seated, and her figure, were she erect, 
would be eight feet high. Two emblematic figures will assist the pedestal, 
each seven feet high—but these will not be in England until April next, 
The statue—it has been seen by a select few—is at Westminster near its 
final destination. 

Travellers fresh from Rome speak with perfect delight of the marvel- 
Jous manner in which Mr. Gibson (the greatest living English sculptor) 
has coloured two marble statues of Venus and Cupid. People who went 
to see them, resolved to be displeased, left willing converts to this revival 
of an ancient practice. Some expected to see a kind of Madame Tussaud 
sort of work, whereas they found high art in marble—heightened in 
beauty, and even chastened in expression, by the dexterous employment 
of a little colour. Both are commissions of long standing. The Cupid 
is for Mr. Holford’s new and stately house in Park-lane—now, we sus- 
pect, nearly completed.— London Ill. News. 





A Mopet Specutator.—The case of T. W. Lawford, who recently ap- 
peared in the Bristol District of the Court of Bankruptcy, is a very sin- 
gular instance of how a man may live upon nothing a-year, and get rich 
upon it. He was the nephew of E. Lawford, the former solicitor to the 
East India Company, a man reported at one time to be worth £18,000 a- 

ear. In his early years the nephew was treated by the uncle with great 
indness, and remained for a considerable time in his service as clerk, 
with a salary of £400. We next find him in Carmarthen, where he had 
set up for himself. The attempt proved a failure, and in an ill-advised 


con, although by habits and education quite unfitted for the pursuit, He 
next rented several farms from Lord Dynevor, whose agent he was, upon 
his own account; and upon these, although unprotected by leases, he 
sank considerable sums of money. Although solicitor, land-agent, farmer 
on his own account and in partnership, his various occupations do not 
appear to have sufficed for his active mind ; and he threw himself hand- 
somely into a speculation for raising grapes for the London market “ in 
that delightful province of the sun,” Carmarthenshire. The grapery, 
however, was a tedious affair: under glass or al fresco, grapes will not 
ripen in double-quick time at the word of command. Mr. Lawford next 
connected himself with a process for hatching chickens by steam. He 
was now solicitor, land-agent, farmer, grape grower, and chicken hatcher, 
bat the seat of all these various avocations was England. He turned his 
eyes towards Prussia, became a miner, and joined a mining concern. 
The result may. be told in a very few words—he failed for £60,000, his 
assets being 1s. in the pound. This deficit, with the exception of £12,000 
was created in five years, between October 1849 and November 1854. 
A series of loan transactions with various insurance offices, which had at 
one time reached as high as £20,000, must be taken as the explanation of 
such a result, Mr. Commissioner Hill thus solves our doubts :—* In 
commision to loan-agents, in solicitors’ costs, in premiums of insurance 
on the life of the borrower paid to the offices granting the loans,—which 
insurances were, as usual, suffered to drop when the day of ruin came, 
and consequently can produce for the benefit of the creditors,—and finally, 
in interest on the loans, more than £25,000 has been expended—-an out- 
lay at the rate of £5,000 per annum.” This immense percentage had to 
be paid before Mr. Lawford could derive any personal advantage from 
his multifarious speculations. The wonder that any societies should make 
such advances is diminished when we learn that Mr, E. Lawford, the un- 
cle, came forward as a security for his nephew ; and it is said that more 
than once he was the person beneficially interested in the loan, the ne- 
phew being put forward as the ostensible borrower to save appearances. 





“Tae Seven Poor Travecvers;” Errecr or a Lirerary Remox- 
STRANCE.—The Maidstone Journal publishes the scheme approved of by 
the Court of Chancery for the regulation and management of Watt’s 
Charity at Rochester, well known to our readers from having been in- 
troduced into Mr. Dickens’s last Christmas number of Household Words. 
The provisions relating to the poor travellers are as follows : ‘‘ The trus- 
tees, as heretofore, to provide every night suitable and convenient lodg- 
ings for six poor travellers. To appoint a master and matron at a salary 
not toexceed £25 per annum each. The house shall be open every even- 
ing for the reception of six poor travellers, or wayfaring men, not being 
common rogues and vagabonds. Application for admission shall be made 
to the master before six in the evening ; and, in selecting the persons to 
be admitted, care shall be taken that, unless under special circumstances, 
the same person be not admitted for more than one night, and in no case 
for more than two consecutive nights. Every poor traveller admitted 
to the house shall have a lodging for the night in a room by himself. A 
supper to be provided in the common room every evening at seven o’clock, 
for the poor travellers, each of whom shall depart from the house by ten 
o’clock in the morning, and sball, on his departure, receive from the 
master the sum of 4d.”’ The supper to be provided for the poor travellers 
is to consist of half-a-pound of boiled round of beef, one pound of bread, 
and half a pint of porter each. 


TRANSLATION AND Trapuction.—Some of the Hand-books to Paris are 
very good, but others, we think, err in carrying to excess the attempt to 
render the names of Parisian localities into our vernacular. For exam- 
ple, we have no objection to a writer who tries to make his reader feel at 
home by calling the Rue des Marais, Marsh Lane, or translating Rue 
d’Enfer intg Holywell Street. But we consider that he goes too far in 
calling Rue des Trois Couronnes, Fifteen Shilling Street, terming the 
Rue de Maite, Beer Street, or denoting the Jvenue des 4nes Alderman’s 
Walk. This is what Ophelia calls, “ wearing your Rue with a differ- 
ence. 

Basy Snow at Mancuester.—The Manchester public were invited to 
a baby show at the Pomona Gardens on Saturday, when there were 
nearly 300 competitors for the prizes, and something like 5,000 persons 
who had paid entrance fees of 1s. and 2s. each to be present as specta- 
tors. The prizes were eight, varying from £3 3s. to £14 14s., giving a 
total of rather over £60, so that the speculation has no doubt proved a 
good one to the promoters. The children were brought from all parts 
of the kingdom. One baby had obtained a prize at Boston, in Lincoln- 
shire, about a monthago. Many of the Manchester public have expressed 
themselves disgusted at the proposal for such an exhibition ; but it must 
be owned the patronage given to it by so many exhibitors and spectators 
will give much encouragement to future experiments of the kind. The 

ndson in arms of a late M.P. for one of the metropolitan boroughs was 
the winner of a silver teapot.—London paper, Sept. 29. 

Tae WEATHER AND THE WaR.—M. Le Maout, the chemist, who has ac- 
quired some celebrity at St. Brieuc (Cétes-du-Nord), bis residence, for his 
observations of the barometer, as effected by a distant cannonade, states 
in the Publicateur of St Bricuc that he announced the cannonade and 
the assault of Sebastopol from the changes effected in the mercury. He 
adds tbat it takes an hour and forty minutes to receive the impression of 
the guns of Sebastopol on barometers in France. (This anecdote, copied 
from a London paper, would be more satisfactory, if the calculating 
chemist had made his predictions public, before the arrival of the news.) 








Tue Zovave AND His Cat.—The Gazette de Lyon of the 18th alt. 
states that, among the numerous wounded soldiers just arrived there, a 
soldier of the 2nd Zouaves excited particular attention. He was dressed 
in a republican hat, with a plume, a frock-coat buttoned up to the chin, 
and had with him a cat minus one leg. It appears that he was perform- 
ing a character at the French theatre before Sebastopo], when the drum 
beat to arms. Without having time to doff his theatrical costume, he was 
soon in the trenches, where he lost one arm from the splinter of a shell, 
and had his right ear carried away by a musket ball; his cat, which re- 
mained during the engagement on bis shoulder, losing his paw at the 
same time. Even in the hospital he would never part from his cat, which 
has come with him to France, where the Zouave figures in the same 
dress that he wore when the alarm was given. 





A PartinG DInNER TO THACKERAY.—There is to be a farewell dinner to 
Mr. Thackeray—previous to his departure, on the 13th of next month, 
for America—to deliver his four lectures on the four Georges. The 
guests will consist—so we are assured—principally of authors, artists, 
and actors of eminence, and persons distinguished in the learned profess- 
ions. It will not be a public dinner—but one partaking more of a private 
character. It is fixed for the 11th, and Mr. Charles Dickens has consent- 
ed to preside. This mark of good feeling on the part of his brethren in 
the art and mystery of good writing is particularly due to Mr. Thackeray. 
Few authors have more friendsamong the craft than the author of * Vanity 
Fair,” and few restrain their powers of sarcasm, or indulge in more 
genial outbursts of delight on the success of his fellow-labourers, than 
the supposed-to-be sarcastic Mr. Thackeray. We hear very much, that is 
more than promising with respect to the coming lectures,—London Da. 
News, Sept. 29. 


Pustic Puay Gsounp at BirwincHamM.—Some time since, Mr. Adder- 
ey, M.P., offered ten acres of land at Saltley for the formation of a park 
for the people of Birmingham ; but he desired a nominal rent to be paid 
to him, to have a voice in framing the regulations, and a guarantee for 
the proper laying-out of the ground ; apparently from some misunder- 
standing of the scope of these conditions, the Town-Council declined Mr. 
Adderley’s offer. Determined that the public shall not suffer from this, 
Mr. Adderley has announced that he will set aside the ten acres as a play 
ground for all classes, not attempting to fence or plant the plot. 








An Excommunicatep Sovereign AND PeorLe.—Our readers may not 
remember that the royal ally of the Queen and of the Emperor of the 
French is an excommunicated person. The fact is, however, as we have 
stated. The King of Sardinia and all his subjects, including the brave 
men who fought at Traktir, are now, as they were on the day of battle, 
under the ban of excommunication. It is plain that men do not fight the 
worse for being excommunicated ; and indeed the heretical English have, 
during three centuries, proved that excommunication does not impair the 
military qualities of its objects. Will Sardinia ever retura to the alle- 
giance of Rome? We doubt it. And what is to be the effect of the a 
rising in Italy of a constitutional, an heretical, and now justly renowned 
State? Will it excite no emulation ?— Standard. 





TsstimoniaL To James Gis, Esq., oF Quesec.—A beautiful candela- 
brum, intended as a testimonial to James Gibb, Exsq., of Quebec, is now 
on view at the establishment of Messrs. Hunt and Roskell, New Bond- 
street. It is constructed to carry six lights, and in the centre is a basket 
for flowers. On the base are three figures, with appropriate symbols, re! 
presenting Commerce, Industry, and Pradence; Commerce and Prudence 











hour in the year 1840 he entered into partnership with a farmer at Bre- 





are female figures, very graceful and unconventional, while Industry ig 
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ified by a negro, equally well modelled. The design of the whole 
yie0e, which ie decorated in the style of Louis XV., is extremely chaste 
and elegant, and does honour to the artist, Alfred Brown, a name already 
a in connexion with many costly productions of the same 
t 





A Moonrtarn tn Lasour.—The Bishop of Rochester, in answer to a me- | 
morial from the inhabitants of Hemel-Hempstead in Hertfordshire, bas | 
informed Mr. Mountain, the incumbent, that he does not approve the in- 
troduction of the offertory and the prayer for the church militant in the 
ordinary service of the church, nor unless the Holy Communion is to be 
administered ; for although, he adds, the practice is sanctioned by a strict 
adherence to the rubrics in the Prayer-book, it has for a length of time 
been discontinued in most of the churches throughout the kingdom, and 
he is of opinion that it has been unnecessarily revived in the parish of 
Hemel-Hempstead, and against the wishes of the congregation. At the 
same time, he says, he must observe that he has no power to issue any 
order on the subject-matter in dispute, and can only express his hope 
that Mr. Mountain may see fit to retrace the step he has taken, and thus 
restore peace among the people committed to his charge. It is stated 
that Mr. Mountain refuses to cone -A strange picture of the chaotic 
condition of our National Church is here presented. Mr. Mountain fulfils 
the injunctions of the rubric ; the inhabitants desire him to depart from 
those injunctions ; the Bishop bas no power to force the clergyman either 
bs but “ hopes” he will violate the Prayer-book! And both the Bishop 

the parishoners would be equally shocked at any proposal to reform 
that service from the strict rules of which they consider themselves justi- 
fied in departing when they please.— London Leader. 





TESTIMONIALS FROM Opposite QuaRTeRs.—The Roebuck Testimonial 
ee pe satisfactorily. Lord Palmerston and Sir Joba Pakington 
ve voluntarily added their names to the list of subscribers. Both ex- 
press their high admiration of the integrity of Mr. Roebuck’s character, 
though often differing from him on public questions. Sir John Pakington 
more especially grounds his admiration on Mr. Roebuck’s conduct with 
oe to the Sebastopol Committee, and his mode of conducting that 
uiry. 
Errects or Wasuinc tHe Eyes wits Corp Warer.—Hall’s Journal 
of Health says, that many persons are daily ruining their eyes by opening 
them in cold water every morning. Cold water will harden and roughen 
the hands, and much more will it do so to the manifold more delicate co- 
vering of the eye ; or the eye will, in self-defence, become scaly in the 
manner of a fish ; that is, the coats of the eye will thicken, constituting a 
species of cataract, which must impair the sight. That water, cold and 
harsh as it is, should be applied to the sight for curative purposes, in 
— of that soft, warm, lubricating fluid which nature manufactures just 
or such purposes, indicates, says Dr. Hall, great thoughtlessness or great 
= obliquity. Many @ pair of eyes have been destroyed by such a 
A Most Reasonasie Request.—Abd-el-Kader has had a special inter- 
view with the Emperor, in which he represented to his Majesty the incon- 
veniences to which his family are exposed, owing to the late earthquake 
at Broussa having destroyed their habitation, which, in itself, was wholly 
unsuited to their position, and far otherwise to what was the intention of 
the French Governmeat. The Emir requested, and obtained from the 
Emperor, the permission tochange his residence to Damascus. His health, 
though still delicate, is considerably improved.—Paris letter Sept, 26. 











An AXxE-IpENTAL Joxe.—“ We met a fool in the forest” who had t he 
audacity to ask us the following conundram: Why cannot the proprietor 
of this forest fell his own timber ?—Because no one is allowed to cut, 
when it’s his own deal.— Punch. 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in four moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 354. 


White. 1 
1. Kt to Q B&, ch, Ktons 
2 B tke Kt, eb, | Kt tks B. 
° o ° 
3 Rites B, ch. Keke J ot 
5. R checkmates. 











IMPROVED ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


R. J. ALDEN, late Professor in the Ohio College of Dental Surge invites attention to 

Div istoroved method of constructing Artificial Dentures, whick cunkies the following 

First.—There are no seams or crevices for the lodgment of food, to vitiate the saliva, or in- 
fect the breath, as not even the slightest moisture can get between the teeth and late.” 

.—An Artificis] Gum, v hich is as firm and incestructible as the teeth, is fused, at a 
high heat, between and around their bare, which unites them fizmly to each other, end to the 
, upon which they are set. This gum imparts to the teeth that peculiar expression and life- 

€ appearance which characterizes the natural organs. 
Third.—Great s'rength is obtained by thus cniting the Teeth, Gum, and Plate, and no ordi- 
a J force in masticating can break them from their base. i 
‘ourth.—The NATURAL FORM AND EXPRESSION OF THE MOUTH AND FACE CAN BE RESTORED, 
in cases where they have become sunken. This is done by means of additional atiachments to 
the frame-work svupporting the teeth. These attachments are so formed as to BRING OUT THE 
SUNKEN PORTIONS, and sustain them in their proper position. They are covered with the above 
Demed ny rons poy and become component parts of the denture, and, when rightly formed, 
cannot be detected by the closest observer. This method of RESTORING THE CHEEKS to their 
original fullness, and also the n:tural form and expression of the mouth and lips, has been well 
tested, having been made a special feature in the author’s Practice, for several years past. A 
variety of Photographic avd Deguerreotype likenesses, which have been taken o persons with- 
out this improvement, and with it, can be seen at this office, showing the great change in ap- 
pearance which is produced in the countenances of individuals now wearing dentures constructed 
upon this principle, which the public are invited to call and examine, together with ot her speci- 
mens = his improved “+ of work, faa es the above attachments. 
~—A clear an istinct articulation of speech is restored. This important change is 
effected by paving the inside of the tee’b and gum of a naturel form. To this’ form Ss tongne 
is readily adapted. This perfect adaptation of the tongue tothe denture prevents the hissing or 
muffled sounds in speaking or singing, so often observed in pereons wearing artificial teeth. 
Sizth.—The plates usually employed for this work aie platina, the purity of which prevents 
even the slightest tarnish, or unpleasant taste in the mouth. In short, this system embraces 
many new and important features, which are readlly appreciated by those wearing artificial 
ape A prizciple. Wi re ference to ee wee of pe method, numerous testimo- 
tm eminent Dentists in the various cities of the Union | 
tho werk in hip end U » and persons wearing 
ie ru J. ALLEN, No. 30 Bond street, New York. 
. 8.—Persons ring further information in reference to the above, will be furni with 
Pamphlets, free of postage, by sending a note, with address, to J. ALLEN. — 


FEVER AND AGUE IN THE OUTSKIRTS.—Read the testi of 
bf B. COLEMAN of the Astor House, in favour of DESHLER’S FEVER AND 


on. R. 
AGUE PILLS. P 
Astor Hovsz, Dec. 15, 1854. 
Caas. D. DesuLER, Esq.—Dear Sir : I will not claim the $600 you agreed to give me if 
Zeublea te ne om cure me, being sufficiently remunerated by a perfect recovery. I was 
- seiuebaleatedaiete bene 9 ae fever, and Bay and ague. Your Pins per- 
formed gh @ single course. ey were recommended to me b 
@ friend, towhom [ feel greatly obliged. I shall recommend them with perfect confidence 4 


all cases of a similar character.—Truly yours, 
R. B. COLEMAN. 
also what Physicians say : 


We have used Desher’s Pills, in hundreds of ¢ y dh 
Person to have a second chill after commencin whe thon, a. 
WM: A. NEWELL, M. D., Allentown, N. J. 
Pate A. D. NEWELL, M. D., New Brunswick, N. J, 
efrom ‘on, Theodo . 
rem the Professional character and reputation of Dre. Newell sbeve named, and the esteem 
ch these gentlemen, with Mr. Deshler, are held in this State, I take pleasure in stating 
os wy Ae mee a made by them are worthy of public confider ce. 
ew Brunswick, N.J., Jan. 24, 1864. THEO. FRELINGHUYSEN. 
Sold by BOYD & PAUL, No. 149 Chambers street ;C. V, CLICKENER &CO., No. #1 
Farclay street; C. H. RING, corner John street and Broadway; F. V. RUSHTON, Ast 
ouse and corner Canal street and Broadway , and F.C. WELLS & CO., No. 115 Franklin 
Aid SOLOMONS 2 00,,Suvaman. Ga, WhISUE SCD <9 helen tuncelgeiy enn 
©UM, Cincinnati. 0. ra * ? -» N. Orleans and E. N. SLO- 
Beeadwan, ae, 0 Also atthe Wholesale and Retail Depot, by G. D 
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A WORD OF FRIENDLY COUNSEL TO THE INVALID. 
BY DR. 8. 8S. FITCH, 714 BROADWAY, N. Y. 

Some MONTHS SINCE I TOOK OCCASION TO WARN CONSUMPTIVE INVALIDS 
through the press, egainst placing any dependence upon ibe trea'ment by ‘‘ Medicated In- 

halation” aione. They were told that it would disappoint them ; that it must, as it always has 

done, necessarily prove a failure. But it was plausibie in theory, and attractively presented, and 

many have tried it. As predicted, it has every where failed, an bein. Late y d a . 

Not one case of true consumption has been cured by it. Numbers have been much injured, some 

hastened to their graves, and in nearly every case has it been worthless. 

Let this great deception and failure teach ibis lesson :—NOT THAT CONSUMPTION IS INCURABLE 
IN ITSELF BUT THAT IT 18 A CONSTITUTIONAL AS WELL AS A LOCAL DISEASE, AND 
CANNOT BE CURED BY A LOCAL TREATMENT ALONE. 

The invalid is now prepared to understand why it is that I sneceed IN CURING CONSUMP- 
TION, while those practising other systems fail. I treat it as both a general aud local disorder. 
and employ both GENERAL TREATMENT and LOCAL REMEDIES by INHALATION. With these 
combine a variety of means to expand and invigorate the lungs, to cure al! acccmpanying disor- 
ders, to build up the general strength, and raise to the highest poiut the vital powers. I treat 
the following diseases, and generally with entire success : 


DISEASES TREATED. 

Consumption, and all d'seases of the Longs and fhroat. 

Palpitation, and all other forms of Heart Disease. t 

Liver Complaint, Dyspepsia, and ali other diseases of Stomach and Bowels, Piles, &c. 

Prolapsus, and all forms of Female Complaints, Irregularities and Weakness. 

Rheumatism, Scrofula, and all Skin Diseases, 

Catarrh in the Head or Throat. 

Nervous and Sick Headache. 

Affections of the Kidneys, and diseases generally of the Urinary Organs. 

If it is not practicable for the inva'id to consult me personally, he can doso by letter ; write 
me a full statement of the case, I will reply promptly—giving my candid opinion and terms ior 
treatment. Remedies, with full directions, ean be sent to any part of the country. In stating 
the case, answer the following questions, and add ful! particulars, and direct your letter to Dr. 
8. 8. Fitcu, 714 Broadway, ™. ¥. 


QUESTIONS FOR THE INVALID. 

Give name, age, residence, occupation; family consumptive, or what comptes subject to; 
where born; married or single; strong or delicate; lean o- fleshy ; tall or short; straight or 
stooping ; height, and size around the waist two inches above the hips ; colour of hair ; complex- 
ion ; have you any humour, scrofula, cancer, tkin-disease, headache, cough, asthma, rbeuma- 
tism or pain, loss of voice, hoarseness, catarsh, dropsy, expectorate much, raise blood, fever or 
night sweats, chilis, confined to bed or house, palpitation, fits, paley, dyspepsia, all-gone feeling 
anywhere, costive, diarrha@a, appetite good or bed? Ifa lady—married? had any children? any 
fercale complaints? irregularity ? any bloating? bilious ? worms? indigent orcasy ci-cumstances ? 
any bad fits of sickness ? 

GRATUITOUS DISTRIBUTION OF A VALUABLE BOOK. 

Dr. 8.8. FITCH’S * Six Leciures on Diseases of the 2 &c.,’’ a book of :68 pages, hand- 
soiwnely bound in muslin with twenty-seven illustrations, in w ich the whole supject of Lang Dis- 
eases is treated at length, and the consumptive pointed out the road to health, will be sent to or 
for invalids on application to me for it either personally or by letter. It can be sent through the 
mail, postage 13 cents. To insure the good fuith of the application, I require the payment of the 
nominal charge of twenty-five cents. On the receipt of this it will be forwarded. 

B@ SPECIAL NOTICE.—Beware of persone either located elsewhere or travelling practisin 
. my name, or claiming in any way professional connection with me. 1 AM ALWAYS A 

OME, and have no associates away from my own office. 

wf ’ - 8. 8. FITCH, A.M., M.D. 
Autbor of ‘‘Six Lectures en Consumption and Laws of Life,’’ and Physician 
ior Diseases of the Lungs and all Chronic Complaints of males and females. 








BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOLS. 


OUIS SCHMIDT, Professor of Music, Organist and Director of 
Music at St. Mark’s Charch, has resumed [nstracuon at private residences, or at the house 
No. 64 Kast 15th Street. Reference: J. M. Catlin, Esq., No. 6 Livingston Place; Daniel Tat- 
hill, Esq., of Leary & Co , Astor House. 
AGENT for Soebbler’s celebrated French Action Pianos. 


T° FAMILIES IN THE SOUTHERN STATES.—An English 
Lady ot considerable experience in Tuition wishes for an engagement in a gentieman’s fa- 
mily. She instructs in the usual branches of an Engiish education, with French acquired on the 
Continent ; Italian ; the Piano Forte, Harp and Singing. Address, 
F. B. BEDDOME, Esq., Broker, London, C. W. 


























CLARET WINES. 

G*en VIN, CHATEAU LAFITE, CHATEAU MARGAUX, AND CHATEAU LAROSE 
The Subscriber offers for sale at the lowest market prices a small lot ot very choice Clarets 

of the celebrated Vintage of 1848, the characteristics ot b are richness and fullness of flavour 


with a fine natural bonquet. These Wi ; in 
and rank in quality wita os Ru}, nes are shipped by one of the first houses 


THOMAS McMULLEN, 44 Beaver Street, New York. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





THE JAPAN EXPEDITION. 

ae PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 

HE JAPA XPEDITION. Japan and Around the World. A 

T the Japanese Empire, with sketches of Madeira, St. Helena. Cups of Good Bone, i varitios, 
Ceylon, Singapore. China and Loo-Choo. By Col. J. W. Spaul , of the U. 8. steam- 
Missisatpps, flag ship of the Expedition, 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, with eight illustrations in 


Price 
*+ It is an unexaggerated account of the Japan Expedition, wherein the t 
mous event is told by @ clear-sighted observer. The entire cruise of the U. ao Ones 
Mississippt is permyes and every place visited described. There is no pretence to fine 

and yetr e story is with vivacity and good sense. Beside the numerous is « 
— tee verese, ext _ on Ge incidents, scenery, ete., at Japan, are 

aphbically deseribed. One obtatos @ true idea of the whole enterprise. 
filustrations, and the book is printed in clear, open type.’ —B iy tae ere are several good 


’ ALsO— 

THE PRIVATE LIFE OF AN EASTERN KING, By a Member of the Household of bis 

late Mejesty, Nussir-U -Deen, King of Oude. 12mo., 75 pm.4 -“ « 
Notices of the English Press 


“The whole story reads like a lost chapter from the Arabian Nights,” —Athenaum. 
« bbe» a better insight into purely Eastern mancers than any work we know of.’’—News of 
aa JUST PUBLISHED. 

RICHARD HURDIS; a Tale of Alabama. By William Gilmore Simms, author of “ The 
Pestionn © (Gey Bivens,” &c, New and Revised Edition. With Illustrations by Darley. 
12mo., clot 
JOHN PHILPOT CURRAN.—THE LIFE OF JOHN PHILPOT CURRAN. By His 
Son, Witten so Capea, wit Bowe and Additions by Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie, and a Por- 
trait on steel. ., cloth, ¥ 
Hits OF BLARNEY. By Dr, R. Shelton Mackenzie, Editor of ** Shiel’s Sketches of the 
Irish Bar.’’ “* Noetes Ambrosianz,’’ &c, 12mo., cloth. 

GUY RIVERS; «a Tale of Georgia. By William Gilmore Simms. New and Revised Edi- 
tion. With IMvstrations by Darley. (Uniform Series.) 12mo., c . 25. 
LITTLE NELL. From ‘ The Old Curiosity Shop” of Oharles Dickens. Inl vol. 18mo, 


38 cents. ‘ 
HAbITS AND MEN ; or, Remnants of Record touching the makers of both. By Dr. Doran, 
author ot ** Table Traits, Ac. 12mo., cioth. $100. 
LORENZO BENONI ; or, Passages in the Life of an Italian. Edited by a Friend. 12mo. 
cloth, $L. 
THE WORKING-MAN’S WAY IN THE WORLD; Being the Autobiography ot a Jour- 
neyman Printer. cloth, $1. 
CLASSIC AND HISTORIC PORTRAITS. By James Bruce. 12mo, cloth. $1. 
NARRATIVES OF SORCERY AND MAGIC. From the most authentic sources, By 
Thomas Wright, M.A., F.8.A., &c. 1 vol, 12mo, cloth. $1 25. 


IN PRESS AND NEARLY READY. 


** Queens of England under the House of Hanover,”’ 
J. 8. REDFIELD, 34 Beekman Street, N. ¥. 


THR NEW NOVEL 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “FASHION AND FAMINE.” 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


HE OLD HOMESTEAD, bv Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens, author of ‘* Fashion and F ” in 
T one large 12mo. volume. Price $125. A New Book by the Author cf ‘* Fashion Pa- 
mine,’ which attained, in three months, # sale of Forty Thousand Copies, and which was fe- 

blished in Leipsic, St. Petersburgh, Vienna, and in three editions in London, is a matter well 








PROF. HOWS has resumed his Instruction in Elocution and 
Oratory, with Private Pupils, singly or in Classes, at his residence, No. 5 Cottage 
Place, 3d door from Bleecker Street. Fami y Reading Classes attended at their own houses. 
r. HOWS will continue his usual courses of Shakspearean Readings in Private 
Circles, during the Wioter months. For terms, &c., apply as above. 
New York, October 6, 1855. 





MARRIED ENGLISH LADY, WHO HAS HAD EIGHT YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
as Priccipal of an Establishment for the Education of Young Ladies, is desirous of moving 
to a more Soutbern Climate, and would be gied to meet with a saitable engagement, or to open 


calculated to excite more than ordinary interest. 

The Old Homestead. while not so iragie and intense in its character as Fashion and Famine, 
is, if anything, of profounder interest, and appeals with greater force to the sympathies of the 
reader. The story opens in the City of New York, where there are many scenes of 
fering, and Ln wer; but, as the book progresses, the clouds disperse, and we are 
duced to the O | mney s‘ead among the Catskills of the Hudson, where we are p 
some of the most delightful and graphic rura! pictures ever given in an American 4 
Stephens displays, in many places in this book, # humour that rivals that of Dickens, and a dra- 
matic force, grasp of thought, power of expression, and vividness of description, of which she is 
peculia: ly the master. 

As a Literary work it is vy! superior to Fashion and Famine. Many portions are intensely in- 


i 





an Educational Establishment in any rising City or Town in the Seuthern Staies. C: 





tions are requested from, and Testimonials will be forwarded to, parties interested in the forma- 
tioa of a Select School in their neighbourhood. Address, 
H. G., Box 252, Post-Office, London, Canada West. 


FRENCH INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 


PEUGNET HAVING CLOSED HIS BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, IN 

. which I have been a Professor for the last three years, I beg to inform my friends and 

the public that I shall reopen an institute of a similar character on the 12th of September next, 

in the large house. No. 48 East Twenty-fourth Street, between Fourth and Lexington avenues. 

Prospectuses containing tull particuiars, references and a letter from H. AG to be had by 
addressing as above. ELIE CHARLIER. 


RS. BODSTEIN, (Late Julia Northall,) will continue to give 
i 2U0 Bleecker Street ‘ing again 


5 Instruction in Singing, at her residence, No. ‘ 
for the Season on Monday, September 10:h. For Terms, &c., apply at the house. 














OR SALE.—A Set of the “Albion,” from 1842 to present time, 
NEARLY COMPLETE. Apply w 
J. A SHERMAN, 187 Greenwich Street, N. Y. 





BYAxcAR?: HOTEL, 825 Broadway, connecting with 4 

YWELFTH STREET.—The proprietor respecifully aunounces that his estaolishment is 
now open for the reception of transient or permanent boarders wishing suits of rooms, either with 
private table or at tabed’hote. The same arrangements will be made with single gentlemen, 
Prices wiil be regulated according to the extent and locality of the apartments, 








AMBROTYPES at BRADY’S, a perfect and indellible picture 

upon Glass, tuken in one-fifth the time required by Daguerreotypes. Enamelled and 
sealed to resist the action of dampuess. Durability warranted, Photographs in every style. 
Coloured in Oil and Water Colours. 


THE STANDARD SHERRY, 


86 per Dozen.—$2 per Gallon.—In Quarter Casks, $1 80 per Gal. 
N Excellent Wine for Table Use, in the place of Claret, during the Winter Season. It is 
delicate, free frem all acidity, and strongly recommended for invalids. 
IMPERIAL AMONTILLADO. An exceedingly choice dry Sherry, very rarely met with in 
this Market. $10 00 per dozen. 
OTAKD AND HENNESSY’S FINEST BRANDIES. $600 per gallon. $15 00 per dozen. 
Warranted 4th proof, as Imported. 
EXTRA CHUICE OLD PURT Bottled in Oporto 1848. $12 00 per dozen. 
**CROWN” OLD MALT WHISKEY. Lovers of Fine Flavoured Toddy will do well to 
try this. $3 00 per gallon. 
ALLSOPP’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE. In 6-dozen Cases, $12 00. 
LONDON AND DUBLIN STOUT, SCUTCH ALE, STILTUN CHEESE, &c., 
For Sale by ARTHUR KENDALL, Wine Merchant, 
No. 7 William Street, New York. 


CLOAKS AND TALMAS. 
UST RECEIVED BY GEO, BRODIE a shipment of the new fashionable Grey Talmas and 
Cloaks in Beaver Cloth, Petersham, &c., &c. 
GEO. BRODIE, 51 Canal and 63 Lispenard st. 


LEDIARD’S SEGAR DIVAN, 
483 BROADWAY, NEXT BELOW WALLACK’S THEATRE. 
IGARS of the Finest Brands—Wines, Spirits, &c., warranted genuine.—Philadelphia Le- 




















ger Beer, &c. 
Chess and Billiard Rooms, American and English Papers and Periodicals. 





HUNGARIAN WINES. 
4 ey SUBSCRIBERS, fOLE IMPORTERS OF THE WINES OF MESSRS. FRANZ A. 
JALICS  CO., Pesth, Hungary, bave in Store andin Bond a Large Stock of Superior Red 
and White Table and Dessert Wines, the former ranging from $3 50 to $8 50; the latter (inc!ud- 
ing Imperial Tokai, Ruszti, Menesi, &c.) at from $10 to $20 per dozen—all of which they warrant 
to be pure and unadulterated. FREUND, LENT, & GROSSINGER, 
No. 102 Fulton Street. 








FINE GROCERIES. 
THOMAS HOPE & CO., 
NO. 132 CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLACE, 
Opposite the Hudson River Railroad Station. And at 
YONKERS, 

“ Directly opposite the Railroad Depot. 

HAvE CONSTANTLY ON HAND, AND OFFER FOR SALE EVERY DESCRIPTION 
of Fine Groceries, including Fine Old Brandies, Rare Old Wines, all the most approved 
saat of Ohare ‘ e, including tueir own MAX SUTAINE, All the different varieties of Cla- 
oc nes. 

The Finest Descriptions of all kinds of Fresh Teas, Fine Old Mocha and Java Coffee. 

The Choicest Brands of Segars. 

All the different kinds of Pickles, Sauces, Catsups, Mustard, Sweet Oil, Sardines, &c. 

A General Assortment of Provisions, including their Celebrated BURLINGTON Hams, Westpha- 
lia Hams, Beef Tongues, &c. 

GOSHEN BUTTER received f-esh every morning from the most approved Dairies. All of 
which they deliver free of charge to all parts of both of the above places and all the neighbour- 
ing country adjacent thereto. 


FoR PRESERVING Fruits, Peaches, Tomatoes, Vegetables, 

&c.—Tke unequalled demand for Laudiow’s Patent Self-sealing Cans is 

conclusive evidence of their efficacy and convenience, being the only kind that ao not require 

soldering or wax. Process of putting up is so simple that every one can understand. Parties 

oe 4  — rd toapprove. Manufactured and sold by TAYLOR & HODGETT’S, No. 60 
r 








AMBROTYPE PATENT. 

T3is IS TO CERTIFY THAT WE HAVE SOLD THE EXCLUSIVE RIGHT FOR 

taking Ambrotypes in the City of New York and Long Island to Mr. WM. A. TOMLIN- 
SON, No. 373 Broadway. Caution—The term Ambrotype was originated as a trade mark to de- 
signate our patent pictures, which are hermetically seaied by fir balsam, or its equivalent ce- 
ment, between two glasses or other plates. Any application of this term to pictures upon a sin- 
gle glass plate is therefore an infringement of our rights, (injures our business) and involves the 
user in liability for damages, CUT.ING & BUWDOIN, 

Bostow, September, 1855. Proprietors of Ambrotype Patent. 





BRADY'S 
NATIONAL GALLERY OF PHOTOGRAPHS & DAGUERREOTYPES, 
No. 359 Broadway, Over Thompson’s Saloon, 

The Finest and Largest Establishment in America. 

Operating Room upon the same tioor with the Gallery. 

Leroest Collection of Distinguished Portraits this side of the Atlantic. 
we pena mn Life and Cabinet and Miniature sizes, on Canvas and Paper, Coloured in Oil and 

A MBROTYPES— 
method of pb ti amg New Style of Picture on Glass, more durable and perfect than any known 

Copies from old Daguerreotypes, Portraits, or Busts, by this process. A large number can 
be produced ata nominal expense. Daguerreotypes in every wayle. ’ 
M. B. BRADY, 205 and 369 Broadway, New York. 








D CE SALAMANDER SAFES. 
Ror M. PATKICK IS THE SOLE MANUFACTURER IN THE UNITED STATES 
po me. jw ha mee igerstet Bete end Pasest we oe i Defiance Locks and Crossbars, 
ombined in the world. ep ‘earl St door below 
Maiden Lane ; Manufactory, Nos, 60, 62, 64 and 66 Cannon strect, = 


te g.—From the Boston Post. 
Many of the scenes are laid in the humble walks of life, and all the author's fine descriptive 
wers are bi t to bear upon them, The comfortless room, where the girl-watcher waits for 
dying father—where they meet at last in his death honr, and part forever ; the simple bat 
qunertdl house of Chester ; the long Ly agony at Bellevue ; the solemn burial, with enly thoes 
two lonely child en for mourners ; the exquisite pictures of life at the Old Homes* 
show the teaderness of the woman, combined with the skill of the artist.—From the Boston Olive 


h. 
The moral of this work is invigorating, and no person can rise from its perusal without being 
made, in the end, a better man or woman.— From the N. Y. Pores. 
BUNCE & BROTHER, Publishers, 126 Nassau street, N. Y. 





CORNELL'S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 
D. APPLETON & CO., 346 & 348 BROADWAY, 
HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
A NEW AND COMPLETE SYSTEMATIC SERIES OF SCHOOL GEOGRAPHIES. By 
8. 8. Cornell, In Three Parts. 


(** First, the blade ; then the ear ; after that, the fall corn in the ear.’’) 
The series has been prepared, with unusual care, by an experienced, skillful. and accom 
teacher, with the view-ot the and keenly felt 


a ss . by our best instructors, of a 
ractical and systematic series of 001 Geographies. 

: The plan is original, progressive, and phil sophical, and divested of all matter not properly 
belonging to the subject. The divisions of Geographical science are simply and 

arranged under ve heads. Political, mathe matica!, and physicai are eact. d 
treated. The defiuitions are far more than usually exact. The text is simple and concise. 

The plan ef the maps, and the map instructions, combine a higher degree of excellence and 
system than can be found in any o:her Geograpbical works. 

While the three books forming the Series are progremsi ve each one is complete in itself, and 
may be used, for the grade of scholarship for which it is designed, independent of the others. 

I.—PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY. Small 4to., % pp. 50 cents. 

The Primary book contains only those branches of Geographical erionce that admit of being 
fally brought within the comprehension of the youthful beginner ; consequently, no com 
tien with, or allusion to Mathematical Geogrephy will be found in it. Commencing at the fous- 
dation of the science, its endeavour is to make the pupil thoroughly acquainteé with the local 
and relative positions of the Grand Divisions of the Karth, extending their political divisions only 
so far as to include the principal capital cities. 

Its arrangement of matter is so thoroughly systematic, and gradually progressive, that the 
teecher or parent may, at any stage of the pupil’s advancement, satisfactorily determine how 
much of the sc'ence he has acquired. The work is illustrated by upwards of seventy beautiful 
and appropriate designs, among which will be fund an illustration of an island, a peninsula, an 
isthmus, a cape, @ mountain chain, a sea, a bay, a strait, a lake, a river, ete., and also views of 
the most import«nt cities in the world. 

The book includes twelve large and clear maps, which contain al! that is taught in the accom- 
panying lessons, and nothing more. This new and valuable feature will be appreciated by teach - 
ers, who have experienced the inconvenience of giving the pupil his first impress'ons cf the 
ral form and ontline of the earth and its countries, from maps covered and crowded with 
circles, emblems, and almost innumerable names, mysterious and confusing to him, and irrele- 
vant to his stage of pr 

The map ques'ions are numercus and thorough, and, for the most part, so arranged and classi- 
fied that the pupil becomes gradually acquainted with every locality deseribed. At desirable in- 
tervals, there is a sy tic arrang it of promi questions, designed as review lessons. 

A PronouncinG VocasuLary, containing the names of all of the natural and political divi- 
sions used throughout the work, is appended. 


II.—INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY. Large 4to,, 84pp. 67 cents. 

In accordance with the Author’s plan, this work is designed for pupi's who have completed a 
primary course in Geography ; and, unlike the Geographical text-books usually de 
Intermediate, it is not crowded and over-burdened with a mass of indiscriminately mixed - 

apkical, Astronomical, Historical, Chronological, Statistical, Biographical, Zoological, 

ozical, and Botani facts, not one-twenticth part of which are ever learned, or can be given, 

with any degree of certainty, by the pupil who bas just completed their study ; nor are the maps 
encumbered with any thing untanght in the accompanying lessons ; the work is, therefore, what 
its name imports, an ‘‘ Intermediate Geography.” 

It possesses all the advantage of arrangement and system peculiar to the first book of the se- 
ries. It clearly explains the terms used in the Physical, the Political, aud the Mathematical 
branches of the science. It contains a jusiciously selected and carefully systematized amount of 
Descriptive Geography. It is illustrated by a large number of well-execated woodcuts, engraved 
expressly for the work, comprising views of places, etc., never before presented in any school 
book on this subject, which are designed not only to interest the pupil, but to impart much va- 
luable information, in a very pleasing way. 

The wor« is supplied with numerous appropriate and beautifal Maps. 


III.—HIGH SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS. (Nearly Ready.) 

The publishers take pleasure in stating that, although it is only a:ew months since the Primary 
and the Intermediate first appeared, they have been adopted as the standard text-books in the 
Public Schools of New York. Brooklyn, Wiiliamsburgh, Albany, Auburn, Rochester, Newark, 
Philadelphia, Wilmington, Washington, Pittsburg, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Vieksburg, Indiana- 
= Toledo, Hartford, Springfield, Cambridge, Lowell, Nantucket, and numerous other 
places. 

The most universal and unqualified commendation and approval have been awarded to these 
works, by the press, by State, county, and town «choo! officers, by presidents and professors of 
Colleges, principals of Academies, and teachers of public and private schools throughout the 
whole country ; from which the following selections are made. 

A Complete Descriptive Catalogue of School, Academic, and Collegiate Text Books, published 

D. A. & Co., ivciuding the Departments of English, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, and Italian, will be sent to any one applying for it. 

Single copies ef any of the foregoing works, for ination, will be itted by mail, post- 
age prepaid, to any Teacher sending one-half of their respective prices. 


FRENCH DICTIONARY FOR THE MILLION. 


TR! Subscribers have just published a new and improved edition of the well-known and po- 
polar MEADOWS’ FRENCH PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY. 

The work has been carefully revised, compared with, and corrected according to the celebrated 
work of NOEL & CHAPSAL, a competent teacher of this city. : 

It is printed from # new set of Electrotype Plater, on a larger ard better letter than the old 
edition, and is in every respect a superior kk. with no advance in the price. It contains 734 
pages, and is undoubtedly the best Dictionary fur the size and price in the market. 

Ketail price ONE DOLLAR, for which a copy will be seat by mail, free of expense to any 


part of the country. 
ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, 
American and Foreign Bookstore and School-Beok Depository, 411 Broadway. 


ep NEW MUSIC. 


Q recs COPIES GRATIS TO MUSIC TEACHERS AND SEMINARIES.—JUST 
Issued, the following truly beautiful pieces, compored by Julius Metz. 
“ RIVERDALE.” and “‘GOLDEN-DROP ” Schottisches. 25 cents and 35 cents. 
“SPARE MY HEART FROM GROWING OLD.” Song. 26 cents. 
i hae three pone oe be a res 75 cents. aa : 
. B.—Superb Pianos always on a lowest p ssible prices. 
-_ , COOK & BROTHER, 343 Broadway, 


NEW WCRE ON AMERICA, BY REV. DR. SCHAPF. 
PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 


MERICA. A Sketch of the Folitical, Social, and Religious Character of the United States 
of North America. By Rev. P. Schaff, D.D. 1vol., 12mo. $100. 




















Contents. 

Part I—Size and Growth—Political Condition—National Character and Social Life—Scienee 
and Literature—Religion and the Church. 

Part Il—General lesiastical Condition of the United States—The Not ay ee et beg 
Presbyterians—The Reformed Dutch—The Protestant Episcopal Chureb—The Methodists—The 
German Churches—Lutheran, &c.—The Baptists—The Quak ‘The Roman Catholic Chureh— 
The Mormons. 

Part I11—Germany and America. 


Nearly Ready. 
THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE UF HON. 8. 8. PRENTISS. By Rev. Dr. @. 
L. Prentiss. 2 vols., " 
MY FATHER’S HOUSE. By Rev. J. M. Macdonald, D.D. 1 vol., 12mo. 
CYCLOPEDIA OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 2-vols.,8vo. 500 I!lustrations. 
LIVES OF THE BRITISH HISTORIANS. By Eugéne Lawrence. 2 vols., 12mo. 
CHAS, SCRIBNER, No. 145 Nassau Street, New York. 











TABLE TRAITS. With Something on Them, oy Raga ms of “* Habits and Men,” 
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The Albion, 
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Is now a ‘‘ Household Word ”’ in the United States. 
ROBERT LOGAN & CO., 
: No. 51 Dey Street, New York. 


WILLIAM H. DISBROW’S RIDING ACADEMY, 


Fifth Avenue, corner of 39th Street, (Murray Hill,) New York. 
W Hi. D. has the honour to announce that his new, elegant and dious Riding Aas 
« demy is now open for the reception of pupils and pleasure parties in equevtrieniom. 4 
Dd. bho axpoainted with him, as Instructors, his sister, Mi IE M. DISBROW, an 
brother, Mr. DAVID RB. DISBROW, long and favourably known as « Professor of Horseman- 
f Boston, and hopes that the acquisition of their valuab! 


in the city o' . aid will conduce to 
popularity and usefulness of his Academy. 
and Gevtiemen, for Pleasure Riding only Lye d 
Ban in ? 

quiet horses, for the road or parade, to let. 
Livery, with ad ghee of exercising in the Academy 


Evening Parties of Ladies 
and pb. “~~ from 7 to 10 o’clock, when a selected d of 
A Broadwa: Fulton, and Macison Avenue, Broadway and Wall Street 
POmut bases will convey passengers to and from the door every two minutes. The 


scene. 
one block of the Academy every two minutes. 











on Tuesday, 
Music will be 


e 


Q 


Avenue Omnibuses and Cars pass wit 


BROWN, BROTHERS & CO. 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Issve Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 
- ries and Chemists, Im 
cSt of ine Chemicals’ Drags Perfamery and Toilet Goods, from 
Leadon 


and Paris Houses, and of first quality OnlY 655 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 
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TARRANT’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TUREEY RHUBARB. 
| A or ee cestes® Upto atk® at conypatatgpers ein, it isan 
t’s Compound Extract of Cubebs and Copabia bas become very 


t’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient.—In all cases of irritation or acid- 
ty stomach, heart-burn and costiveness, it has invariably preved a medicine of great utility, 
Prepared and seld, wholesale an vwetail by JOHN A. TARRANT, 
(Successor to James T: 
No. 278 Greenwich St., Cor. of Warren, N. Y. 
For sale by Rushton, Clark & Co., 7. T. Green, Eugene Dupuy, Jobn Milbau, Dulluc & Co., 
—— oo & Bloodgood, Flushing, L. I., and by Dawson & Blackman, Druggists, 





ELLUC’S BISCATINE.—The best and healthiest food for Infants and Invalid 
Prepared only and for sale wholesale and retail, by 
DELLUC & ©O., Apothecaries, 
635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenne. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
(Late National Loan Fund Life Assurance Society.) 
Orrics or Tae GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE UNITED States, 
New York, August 1, 1855. 
THE Undersig». «+ nereby give notice that the name of the National Loan Fund Life Assurance 
Society of London, has beea changed by au Act of Parliament to which the Royal Assent was 
given on the 2nd oat last, to ° 
THE (NCERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
and that they continue to receive applications for Life Assurance on the most favourable terms. 
Pamphlets containing the Rates of Premium ean be obtained at their Office, No. 71 WALL 
STREET, or from any of their numerous Agents throughout the United States. 
LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
Robert J. Dillon, 
C. Edward Habicht, 
Aquila G. Stout, Henry Ludlam, 
Daniel Parish, Paul Spofford, J.G. Holbrooke. 
So.icrroR—Robert J. Dillon. | Consuttine Counser—QJ. W. Gerard, 
Mepicat Examiners—S, 8. Keene.—M. Clymer. 
The Local Board of Directors meet every Wednesday at the Office, 71 Wall Street, New York, 
where all business connected with the Society’s operations ix transacted, etnoting Marne every 
possible ad ot p aod ion to parties in cases of Leave to Travel, Loans, 
1 t of Claims, 





Caleb Barstow, 


ohn J. Pal 
— a B. F. Wheelright, 


James Boorman. 
Fanning C. Tucker, 
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MESSRS. DUNCAN, SHERMAN & OO., 











iliiam Street, New York, issue Foreign 
BAMEUES: Novries Ur csevir on Seiler? 7 
Carlsruhe, ) ome. 
Calcutta, Madrid, rdam, 
Canton, Malta, Rio de Janeiro, 
Dresden, Marseilles, St. Petersburg, 
Dusseldorf, Milan, Strasbourg, 
Edinbarg, oseow, jie nna, 
Florence, Munich, Smyrna, 
Frankfor essina, Seville, 
G Mulheuse, Stettin, 
Geneva, Madras, Shanghai, 
Gibraltar, Mal Singapore. 
Hamburg, Manilla, Sydney, N. 8. W. 
Hague, Madeira, urin, 
Havre, Melbourne, Aus, Toulon, 
H rg, Naples, Trieste, 
Hong Kon Nice, Venice, 
Kandy, Ceylon, bi rte, Vevey, 
6 eron. 
L ~ § ’ Paris, “ Wiesbad en, 
horn, Pan, Warsaw, 
aieole. Palermo, Zurich, 
lon, Lyons, Pisa. 
ALSO, CREDITS FOR INDIA AND CHINA ON THE ORIENTAL BANE CORPO- 
: RATION OF LONDON. 
Branc’ goncies at 
coe Canton Sangha, Calcutta, 
Hong Kong, dems ve Madras, 
CREDITS FOR Remn Alas ON THE BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES OF LONDON, 
Branc at 
Maitiond. Neoweastle, ...00ccccsccccecccecceccecescece coos sHunter River, 
Brisbane and Ipswich... ... .+s+-++ sss iyi dani eo e'eeete cannces MD mee 
Vietart Branches : ewedien 
Melbou eelong, yn e 
Castl aan eos 00s Seeccees Pe +eeee +e -Mount Alexander, 
Ballarat. 
Ovens Agency. ; 








CO., American Bankers, No. 5 Rue de la Paix 
ERS OF CREDIP for Mercantile purposes. Also, CIRCULAR 
on the following cities :— 























Heidelberg, Malta, Rome, 
erusalem, Mannheim, Rotterdam, 
La Haye, Marsei Seville, 
Lausanne, ayence, Sienne, 
pee Milan” Bt. Petersb 
ucerne, ° t, Petersburg, 
Lisbon, oscow, Strasbourg, 
Ze, Manich, Stockholm, 
London, Naples, este, 
M., Livourne, Nice, Turin, 
Lueques, P Venise, 
Lyon, alermo, Vienna, 
Madrid, Pisa, Wiesbaden, 
Madeira, ragae, rich. 














Sd 


, LISAYA.—A 
DAES S 2 SPRY, Salat 


uf f the CELEBRATED CORDIAL ELIXIR OF GaRUS 
a © 635 Broadway, and 250 





delicious Tenic Cordial, of great 
ia. Prepared only by 


Fourth Avenue. 





NEEDLES, FISH HOOKS AND FISHING TACKLE. 


TT Undersigned received the FIRST PREMIUM for the above Articles at the World’s Fair 
—and has constantly en hand a large and well assorted Stock of Rods, Artificial 


ait, Troyt Flies, &c., d&c., of every variety, which he is able to supply on the most 
| terms. 
Merchants dealing in the above Articles, will find it to their Interest to call and examine his 


thei; chases. 
Pe nn Oe PP THOMAS H. BATE, 35 Maiden Lane, New York. 
N. B. Patentee of the new Serpentine Spjaner, acknowledged by experienced Fisher- 
men to be the best Bait for Trolling ever invented. 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS & PUNCH. 


ND ALL OTHER ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL NEWSPAPERS, ARE SUP- 
lied and will be mailed te yearly subscribers in any part of the United States or Canada, 
im Charice’ Wilmer Universal English and Foreign Newspaper 
an AK H 
aases. ’ * ARTHUR WILLMER, Agent, 
CHARLES WILLMER, 109 Fulton Street (2nd Floor), New York. 
10 South Jobn Street, Liverpool. 


BUROPEAN TIMES OFFICE. 


NO. 42 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORE. 
WILLMER & ROGERS, IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS AND NEWSPAPERS. 
ILLMER & ROGERS are the only authorized op in the United States for the Iw. 
trated News, which they supply by single numbers to purchasers, to annualsut- 
goribers and to the wholesaletrade. 
Volumes 24 and 25 contain highly descriptive Pictures and Maps, andeverything ofinterestre- 
to the War, land and sea-fights, battles and sieges. 
Vv 26 will commence with the publication of Jan. 6, 1855. Completesetsand single vo- 
ames, bound in cloth and gilt, are always on sale. 
Foreign Newspapers deliveredin any partof New York immediately on arrival of the steam- 


N 
. or forwarded by mail. 
ibserlptionsreceived for every Newspaper or Periodical published in GreatBritain, Ireland, 
—, eeced ein? poet yam China, or any part ofthe world. 
y or in quantities. 
CHARLES K. WILLMER, 


LONGDON M. ROGERS. 


THE HENRY CLAY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
CAPITAL, $200,000. 
OFFICE, No. 66 WALL STREET. 


Insures Buildings. Merchandise, Vessels in Port and their Cargoes, Household Furniture. 
andi Personal Property generally against Loss or Damage by Fire. ; 


DIRECTORS. 











Blias G. Drake. A. W. King, William Hagerdorn. Henry Hart. 
Dai . Reese. Nathaniel Sawyer. Daniel Richards. William West. 
Robert Mc Clellan. Alb. W. Robinson. William G. Lyon. 


Alex. MeVonochie. 
John Castree, John T. Conover. 

ROBT. DUMONT, Secretary. 
SAMUEL SMITH, Surveyor. 


HC WARD LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


237 Broadway, cor. of Park Place, N. Y. 


opus COMPANY HAVING AN AMPLE CASH CAPITAL, MAKES INSURANCE 
against bAPD E swan upon the most favourable terms, either for the whole duration of 
Life, or a ted period. 
Policies granted upon lives of aaa, and for business purposes generally, 
ing the Atlantic. 


No extra charge crossi 
SPECIAL PERMITS for California, Australia and other Foreign ports, at a Reduced pre- 


E. G. DRAKE, President. 





Jacob R "Joseph F a ae eee Hall 

acob Reese, oseph Foulk, ames F. fall, John W. Messereau 
8. Cambreleng, Samuel H. Foster, Nathan Starr, Joseph Britton, 
Robert Schell John Slosson, Wm. N. Mclintire, Benjamin Babcock, 
George W. Riggs, Jamess. Sandford, | Curtis Judson. Eugene Dutilh, 
Francis A. Palmer, John R. Snydam, N. H. Wolfe Alexander Muir, 

F. W. Edmonds, Heury Beadel, Albert Ward, John 8. Harris, 


Henry 8. Leveri John Gray, John L. Buckley, k, 
WM, V posTER Secret JACOB RESSE P 
‘ retary. . 
wa — 


Cuartes D. SurTu, M.D., 21 West 1th St. Epwarp Fietps, M.D., 4 Charlton Street. 
(In atvendance daily at the Office, from 2 to 3 o’clock, P.M.) 
Joun T. Metcaur, M.D., Consulting Physician. 8. CAMBRELENG, Esq., Counsellor. 


THE VANDERBILT EUROPEAN STEAMSHIP LINE. 
Fe SOUTHAMPTON AND HAVRE,.—THE SUPERIOR FIRST CLASS STEAMSHIP 
TH STAR, (2,300 Tons), Wamack, Commander, will! positively saii as above, 


on Saturday, October 13, at noon precisely, from Pier 30 North River, toot of Chambers street. 
First Class Passage. ............-8110 | Second C!ass Passage............. $60 
FIXED DATES OF SAILING : 


George Clar 





From New York. From Havre and Southampton. 
NORTH STAR...,....,..October 13 | ARIEL... rece sents Onober.. 18 
ABJEL... 2... ec ii) November 3 NORTH STAR,..........November 3 
ARIEL .........+....... November 24 


These ships have warer-tiGHT COMPARTMENTS, 


for safety aud comfort, cLass A 1, AND INSURE AT THE LOWEST RATES. 


Letters pre , each 18% t hal 
ines Sccke, ta Th ecens vlt-T) ae at the office of the Line, No. 5 
Goods and Specie taken at reduced rates, and Parcels, each prepaid, one dollar and upwards. 


For Freight.or Pushes, apply to 
D. TORRANCE, No. 5 Bowling Green, New 
P 


and are built and fitted up in the best manner 


, &e. 
All Policies are issued at the Office, 71 Wall Street, New York, and all claims are adjusted and 
paid without reference to London. 
The Medical Examiners meet daily at the Office in Wall Street, between 1 and 2 o’clock, P.M. 
Capital Stock, £500,000. 
A GUARANTEE FUND OF $100,000 is deposited in the hands of the Comptroller of 
the State of New York for the benefit of all Policy-hoiders in the United States. 


©. E. HABICHT, 
J. @. HOLBROOKE. } General Agents. 


BRITISH COMMEROIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
LONDON AND AMERICA 


AGENCY, NO.65 WALL STREET NEW YORE. 
ESTABLISHED 1820. 
TAL $3,000,000. 
With a large accumulated Surplus. 
offers the following, among other 
ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS 

Low rates of insurance without profits. 
Loans 
Halt of prewium may remain on loan. 
No extra charges for crossing the Atlantic. 
The security of a large capital. 
California, Australia, and special risks taken, 
Premiums can be taken quarterly. 

bonuses on policies on the mutual scale. 
W YORK REFERERS. 





as COMPANY 


NE 
His Excellency HAMILTON 


FISH, late Governor of State of New York, 
ANTHONY ARCLAY, 48. BM. Consul. ° P an Piibit Sten 
Stephen tne. . enry Grinne 8q. . Phillips Phenix, * 
Tames Gallatin, keg.” | Hon. Judge Campbell. | John H. Hicks, Esq, 


ie. Jobn Cryder, Esq. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 


JOHN C. CHEESEMAN, M. D., 473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 28 East 14th St. 
GEO. M. KNEVITT Geueral Agent for the United States. 


Samuel Wetmore, i 





Office of the Maryland Consolidated Lotteries. Baltimore Md., 1855. 
C AUTION.—LOTTERY FRAUDS.—The Commissioner of the Maryland State Lotteries 

has deemed it his duty to caution the public against the numerous Swindlers who circulate 
by mail and otherwise, fradulent \.ottery schemes, and pretend to be agents for the sale of tickets 
in Lotteries which are wholly fictitious. 

The only legal Lotteries in Maryland are those drawn daily under the superintendence of the 

Commissioner elected by the people of the State, under the new Constitution, to examine and ap- 

prove the schemes and attend to the drawings. 

All the tickets in thess Lotteries and Jl certificates ef packages of tickets, have the litho- 
hed signature of F. X. BRENAN, General Agent for the Contractor. Office of the Maryland 
solidated Lotteries, Baltimore Md. Ati others are fradulent. 

Any information on the subject of Lotteries, the manner in which the 

will be cheerfully given by addressing F. X. BRENAN, b 

URIFY! PURIFY! PURIFY !—At this season it 1s good for all, 
hurtful to none, and highly y toth ds of persons to prepare the system for 

the heats of Summer by PURIFYING THE BLOOD. For this purpose the most pleasant and effec- 

tualarticle ever discovered is Dr McCLINTOCK’S TONIC ALTERATIVE SYRUP, & richand delight- 
fully flavoured Syrup, made from the concentrated juices cf SPANISH SARSAPARILLA, with many 
of the most valuab! P ant, indig to this — and Europe, p with fine loaf sugar, 

(not molasses,) forming one of the most agreeable of drinks, and as the same time, as ite name 

implies, @ STRENGTHENING, PURIFYING, and INVIGORATING MEDICINE, unsurpas(ed by any- 

thing ever discovered. 

Dr. MoCLinTOck’s TONIC ALTERATIVE S¥RUP has never failed to eradicate from the system 

every form of disease arising from IMPURITY OF THE BLOOD, Or VITIATED HUMOURS. From one 

to six bottles has cured the worst cases of SALT RHEUM and SCROFULA. ERYSIPILAS, and all 
eruptions of the skin, are perfectly cured by it. For Biles, My me Blotehes, Ulcers, curonio 
the impuri 


are drawn, &c., &c., 
altimore, Maryland. 








RHEUMATISM, Mercurial! complaints, and all the most serious disorders arising from 

ties of the blood. it is uneq: by any preparation ever introduced. 

Sold by all Druggists. A. CUSHMAN & CO. 

sf, Bis Onis saan batde Wt No went, Seethy petiod Pres ut Hate te ta ek York. 
-B. e dozen es sen’ jacked, free of freight, to an. of 

States on receipt of $10 by mail. 4 Pe eee 


TUAPSRRATESS MEDICAL DISCOVERY OF THE AGE.—MR 

KENNEDY, of Roxbury, has discovered in one of our common pasture weeds, a remedy 

that cures EVERY KIND O HUMOUR, from the worst scrofula down tothe common Pim- 

ple. He has tried it in over eleven hundred cases, and never failed except ix two case, (both 

thunder humours.) He has now in his possession over two hundred certificates ofits value, all 

within twenty miles of Boston. 

Two bottles wiil cure a nursing sore month. 

One to three botties will cure the worst kind of pimples on the face. 

Two or three bottles will cure the worst kind of biles. 

Two bottles will cure the worst canker in the mouth and stomach. 

Three to five bottles will cure the worst case of erysipelas. 

One or two bottles will cure all humour in the eyes. 

Two bottles will cure running ofthe ears and blotches among the bair. 

Four to six bottles will cure corrupt and running ulcers. 

One bottle will cure scaly eruptions of theskin. 

Two or three bottles will cure the worst case ot ringworm. 

Two or three bottles will cure the most desperate rheumatism. 

Three to four bottles will cure salt rheum. 

Five to eight bottles will cure the worst case of scrofula. 

e A peo is always experienced from the first bottle, and a perfect cure when the above quan- 
ty is taken. 

Nothing looks so improbable to those who have in vaintried all the wonder!ul medicines of the 
day, as that a common weed, growing in the pastures around old stone walls, should cure every 
humour in the system ; yet itisa fixed fact. Ifyou have a humour it has to start. There are 
no ifs nor ands, hums nor ha’s about it, suiting some cases but not yours. I peadled over a thou- 
sand bottles of it in the vicinity of Boston. I know the effects of it in every case. It bas already 
done some of the greatest cures ever done in Massachusetts. I gave itto children a year old : to 
eld — of sixty. I have seen poor, pany. wormy looking children, whose flesh was soft and 

%, f health by 





flabby, restored to a perfect state o one bottle. 
To those who are subject to a sick headache, one bottle will always cureit. It gives great re- 
ief in catarrh and dizziness. Some who have taken it have been costive for years, and have 
regulated by it. Where the body is sound it works quite easy but where there is any de- 
rang t of the fi of nature, it will cause very singular feelings, but you must not be 
alarmed —they alweys disappear in from four days toa week. There is never a bad result from 
it—on the contrary, when that feeling is gone, you will feel yourself like a new person. I heard 
some of the most extravagant encomiums of it that ever man listened to. 
No change of diet ever necessary. Eat the best you can get, and enough of it, 
P.ice $1. Manufactured by DONALD KENNEDY, 120 Warren street, Roxbury. 
A\¥ENTS :—Charles H. Ring, New York ; J. W. Dyott & Sons, Philadelphia: George H. 
Keyver, Pittsburg ; Scott & Simson, Chicago; A B. Moore, Buffalo; Lyman & Brother To- 
ronto ; John Birks Montreal ; John Wright & Co., 115 Charter Street, New Orleans, 
T82 GREAT AMERICAN HAIR TONIC.—BOGLE’S CELEBRATED 
HYPERION FLUID, for the growth and preservation of the Hair, is well known to be 
without a rival on this continent. Hundreds of imitations have started into an ephemeral exis- 
tence since the introduction of this unrivalled Hair Restorative, and their doom been sealed 
whilst Bogle’s Hyperion Hair Fluid, with a popularity never attained by any other article, goes 
on ** conquering and to conquer.’? There is no malady which can affect the Hair but can be 
cured by this incomparable preparation. To ladies it is invaluable ; and on children’s heads it 
lays the feundation ofa good head ofhair. It is now a by Her Majesty, the Queen of 
Great Britain, and commands an extensive sale throughout Europe. 
BOGLE’S ELETRIC HAIR DYE is another wonder oftheage It has now been before 
the public for several years, and wherever introduced the sales have been beyond all precedent. 
Specimens have been sent to a number of exhibitions, and wherever it has come into competition 
with other preparations for Dyeing, its immense superiority has been acknowledged in every in- 
stance by awards of Silver Medals and Diplomas. It is a liquid, easy of application, and turns 
Hair to @ beautiful Brown or Black, without staining the skin. In short, the inventor asserts 
and every person who bas carefully used it will join in the statement, that this is the best Hair 
Dye in the world. It is now universally preferred in London and Paris. 
OGLE’S AMOLIENT SHAVING COMPOUND renders that usually unpleasant operation 
(Shaving) a decided luxury. 

BOGLE’S HEBEIONA ; OR, BALM OF CYTHERIA removes Freckles or Tan trom the 

= in 4 a possible time, and is acknowledged to be the very best article for beautifying 
the complexion. 
To be had, wholesale and retail, of W. BOGLE, Washington Street, Boston; C. H. RIN 
and A. B. & D. SANDS, New York; HAVILAND HARRAL, Charleston; 8.8 HANC 
Baltimore; J. WRIGHT & CO., New Orleans. In Canada, ot LYMAN & CO., Montreal: J 
MUSSON, and J. BOWGES, Quebec; LYMAN, BROS., Toronto; HAMILTON & KNER.- 
SHAW, Hamilton; GEO. E. MORTON, 4 CO., Halifax, N.S. In England, ot R. HOVENDEN 
Crown Street, Finsbury Square, and King Street, Regent-st., London ; J. WOOLLEY, 69 Mar- 
ket Street, Manchester; and of Agents throughont the World. 


Goon MEDICINES.—It is estimated that AYER’S PECTORAL 
and CATHARTIC PILLS bave done more to promote the public health, than 
any other one cause. There can be no question that the Cherry Pectoral has by its thousand on 
thousand cures of Colds, Coughs, Asthma, Croup, Influenza, Bronchitis, &c , very much re- 
duced the proportion of deaths from consumptive diseases in this country. The Pills are as good 
as the Pectoral, and will cure more complaints —Everybody needs more or less purging. Purge 
the blood frem its impurities. Purge the bowels, Liver avd the whole visceral system from ob- 
structions. Purge out the diseases which fasten on the body, to work its decay. But for di-eases 
we should die only of old age. Take antidotes early and thrust it from the system, before it is 

et too strong to yield.—Ayer’s Pills do thrust out disease, not only while it is weak but when it 

as taken a strong hold. Read the astounding statements of those who have been cured by them 
from dreadful Scrofula, Dropsy, Ulcers, Skin Diseases, Rheumatism, Neuraigia, Dyspepsia, In- 
ternal Pains, Bilious Complaints, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and many less dangerous but still 
threatening ailments, such as Pimples on the face, Worms, Nervous Irritability, Loss of Appe- 
tite, Irregularities, Dizziness in the Head, Colds, Fevers, Dysentery, and indeed every variety of 
complaints for which a Purgative Remedy is required.—These are no random statements, but are 
authen‘icated by your own neighbours and your own Physicians. Try them once, and you will 
— be a ACW 25 cents per box. 5 — - , 60. 

repared by Dr. J. C, AYER, Practical Chemist, Lowell, Mass., and sold b 
and Dealers in Medicine throughout this section. 7 oll Draggiets 


Few are aware how frequently Publishers are compelled to insert am thei 
statements which they cau neither sanction or believe. ong thelr advertisements 
A pleasant exception to this disagreeable necessity are the advertisements of Dr. J 
goers pee are will be found ia 54 columns. , 
‘ore, and always with the feeling that in so doing we in no wise lend ourselves to deceiv. : 
lead the publie, for we bave had indisputable roof that his words are strictly wan, with abi - 
dant reason to believe that his medicines will do all they promise, and all that can be reasonab!l y 
cted from an dici His Cherry Pectoral is too weil known in this community to need 
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C. Ayer’s 
We have published for him be- 








York 
ALBERT N. CHRYSTIE, No. 6 Place de la Bourse, Paria. 
OHRYSTI£, SOHLESSMAN & CO, % Quai Casimir Delavigne, Havre. 


LONDON CORDIAL GIN. 


Agents In the United States for 


R. 


E. MESSENGER & ©O,, 58 FULTON ST. 
rated Uordial Gine pe. 


Smith’s highly cele farnish families, hotels, > 
gists and the trade generally with this favourite gin in criginal purity, aed from the romar 
Sy already attained are warranted in saying that t is far superior to any ether 





PACIFICO MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Office No. 111 Broadway, Trinity Building. 
HIS COMPANY is now ed to take risks to and from any part of the United States: 


inland and coastwise to and from any other 
waieegtlie a tye L.. y part of the world, on all descriptions 
TRUSTEES. 
A, ©. Richards, William Kent, A. 8. Ba J. K. Myers, 
Sheppard Gandy, C. Hadden, Alfred Edwards, Edward A 
C. F. Milmor, L. P. Morton, Hanford, red. B. 
Edwin Thorn, Wm. M. Bliss, Byron Sherman, Richard Pat . 
Martin Bates, Jun., W. H. Meilen, Jobn J. Haines, Arthur Leary, 
Wm. M. Richards, U. A. Murdock, Barthol’w Brown, m. Leconey, 
T. B. Merrick, Robert Slimmon, F. W. Meyer, Thos, Eakin, 
G. D. H. Gillespie, A. Wesson, John B. Arth eo. McNamee. 


Bens. A. OnDERDONK, Secretary. 





NOTIOB. 

OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, THAT AN ACT PASSED BY THE PARLIAMENT 
N of the United ate tor changing the name of the ‘‘ NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY,” having on the 2nd July instant received the Royal assent, the bu- 
siness of this Company will h forth ducted under its new name, ‘“‘ THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY.” JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, 
Montreal, July 26, 1855. General Agent British N. A. Colonies. 


INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
Established in 1838, Incorporated and Empowered by Act of Parliament. 


Capital Half-a-Million Sterling. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 





Edmond Sheppard Symes, Esq., M.1)., Chairman. 
A. Campbell Barclay, Esq., ohn Elliotson, M bs: F.RB. John Moss, Esq. 
Charles Bennett, Esq., Thomas Colley Grattan, Esq.,| Thomas Nicoll, Esq., 
Samuel King Church, Esq.,| Heury J. Hodgson, Eeq., Clement Tabor, Eeq., 
Joseph Thompson, Esq. 


Manager, J. Ceander Starr, Esq.— Auditors, Protessor Wheatstone, F.R.8.; Professor 
John Radford Young. 
COLORTAL LO0At, DseBOTORS, 
. Holmes, A. ocque, Wm, Lunn, Rev. J. Flan- 
Bentsea, «00s ccc cccccee cvs yalten, Theo. Hart, Henry Judah. . 
as. G. A. Ore’ n, J. Strachan, T. C. Kinnear 
Halifax, N. 8. Hon. 8. Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. 
. ©. Hill, 4 . 


R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, E. Allison, Hon. J. 
Bt. John, N.B............f Ber. Heron WY: Wright, 
W. J. Starr, Agent, 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, f BN, orien, Men. 2. Coots, Hon. J. Noad, Hon. 
N. Stabb, Agent. 


JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, Agent for British North American Colonies. 
D. D. MACKENZIE. Accountant and Cashier. 
Chief Office for B. N. A. Colonies—Mercuants’ Excuance, MONTREAL. 


Agents and Medical Examiners have been appointed throughout Canada, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, P. KE. Island, and Newfoundland, from the former of whom Pamphbiets, Blanks and 
every information may be obtained. 

The advantages offered by the ‘‘ International ’’ are numerous and varied, and Insurers are 
earnestly recommended te the consideration of them. 





THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 


The Ships comprising this line are 
FRO ATLANTIC . ovccecccccccccovcscocescoccctecee ses WENN 
The PACIPIO . ooccocecccccccecccceccesececcecescesOne NF. 
BRO BALTIO, 00 000 000 ccccccccccce conse soc ccccc ccc OMe UOMSTOOR, 
The ADRIATIC .... wc ccccecccceccccececseccece ces sOBPt, ame 





These ships having been built by tract expressly for G service, every care has been 
aken in their ——w. as also in their rm to ensure strength and speed; and their ao 
dations for P e Ned for el and co! 








ar q rs mitort 
Price of passage from New York to Liverpool in first cabin, $130 ; in second do. $75. Excln- 
alve use of extra size state rooms, $300, From Liverpool to New York, £80 and £20. 
An experienced surgeon attached to each ship. 
No berths can be secured until paid for. 

PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 


FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL, 


Wednesday... ........... September 19 Saturday... .......+....... September 22 
Wednesday... ....+......Qctober 3 ONO v6 6.6 00.0.000 0000 063 October 6 
Wednesday. ........e000.-Qctober 17 BOUNTGRT «00s ccc ccccccotocs October 2 
Wednesday... .......+... October 31 Saturday... ....+... +0... November § 
Wednesday.............. November 14 Saturday. ...........+.... November 17 
Wednesday. .......00.++--November 28 SNE 000 00000000 coc toe en B 
Wednesday... ....+e+e... December 12 Saturday.........+ss++++.-December 15 
Wednesday... ....... ...December 26 Saturday.,...........-... December 29 
For freight or passage appiy xo 

EDW’D K. COLLINS & CO., No. 56 Wall street, New York, 

BROWN, SHIPLEY & co., verpool. 

STEPHEN KINNARD & CO., 27 Austin Friars, London. 

J. MONROE & ©O., 26 Rue Notre Dame des Victoires, Paris, 


GEO. H. DRAPER, Havre 

The owners of these ships will not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, specie, jewelry, pre- 

Gem stenes ess bills of lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof expressed 
in. 





NEW YORK, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 
WASHINGTON..........Capt. E. Cavendy. | HERMANN.........+.+...Capt.E. Higgins, 








These steamers stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 
Proroszep Darzs or pemane— 855. 
‘ew York. From Bremen, ‘ 

Hermann .........+.++++-.-Saturday, Jan. 27.........Feb. 23 
Wi ecescevccceces cess Baturday, Feb. 24......... March 28 
Hermann. ........+eese+5+.. Saturday, March 24..........April 20 

ash S600 ccecee sons oes day, April 21..........May 18 
Hermann. ........+s+es+0e. Saturday, May 19..........June 15 
Washington ...............+..Saturday, June 16,.,.......July 13 
Hermann. .... esececceccess. Saturday, July 14,,...,....Aug. I0 
Washington, .............. . Saturday, Aug. 11,..........8ept. 7 
Hermann, ........+.ssee0e0.-Saturday, Sept, 8&..........O0c%. 6 
Washingtom . ........-000000..5aturday, Oct. €,.,.......Nov. 2 
SON: 546.00 cogs cease ccs te es Bicccccccccts & 
Washington, ...............+..Saturday, Dec. 1..........Dec, 28 


FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORK. 


Hermann ........ Wednesday, Feb. 28| Hermann ........ Wednesday, Ang. 15 
Washington... ... Wednesday, March 28 |} Washington... ... Wednesday, Sept. 12 
ermann........ Wednesday, April 25; Hermann ........ Wednesday, Oct. 10 
Washington... ... Wednesday, May 23/| Washington... .,.Wednesday, Nev, 7 
Hermann ........ Wednesday,June 20 | Hermann,.,..... Wi ay, Dec, . 
Washington... ... Wednesday, July 18] Washington .,....Wednesday, Jan. 2, 1886. 





they offer to passengers proceeding to Lon- 


Stopping at Southampton both going and ane 
@ economy both of time and money. 


don and Havre advantages over any other route in t 








Price of from New York to Southampton or , first cabin, main saloon, $130 Gret 
cabin, lower saloon, $110; second do., $60. 
All Letters and wwanrpere must pass through the Post Office. 
No Bills of Lading will be signed on the day of sailing. 
= Sapeene rs is * hed to each st e 
‘or freight or passage apply to 
©. H. SAND, 11 South William st., New York, 
©. A. HEINEKEN & CO., Bremen, 


CROSKEY & CO., Southampton 
WM. ISELIN, Havre, 








PACKETS FOR HAVRE.- SOLE REGULAR LINE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships willleave Havre on the l6th,and New York on th 
New York. 


2 lst of each month, as follows :— 





Havre. 

ST. DENIS, ; 6th February, 
Follansbee, master. 16th October, 
8T.NICOLAS, } arch, 

ragd " 16th July, 
B jon, master 16th November. 
MERCURY, ia April. 
French, master. iets Deceraber, 
WILLIAM TELL, ay. 

; .2 16th § 

Fo ny eee Oe IN 6 6.00.04 cence sonccceoarct & — 


They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with all requisite articles for the com 
fort and convenience of rs, and commanded by men of experience in the trade. The pries 


of is $100, without wines or 
is sent «o the subscribers be forwarded tree from any rir but 
BOYD & HI = 


those actually 
Pearl street 


TAPSCOTT’S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 





Rock Licart. (new) Kossvta, ANTARCTIC. SHAMROCK. (new) 
ALBION. (new) ELOIS. ANDREW FosteR. QUEEN OF CLIPPERS (n) 
DRIVER (new) COMPROMISE. GALENA. City OF BRooKLYK. @) 
NORTHAMPTON. (new) UNDERWRITER, PHILANTHROPIST. Empire, 
Witiiam Tapscott. .Z. HovueGutTon. RAPPAHANNOCK, 
ARCTIC. EMERALD Isie. (new) CONTINENT. CuaR.es Buck, 
PROGRESS. CAMBRIA. (new) Consvt. Forest King. 
Sr. Louis. DREADNOUGHT (new) New HAMPSHIRE. RIcuarD Morse. 
CHIMBORAZO, COOSAWATTEE. (new) West Point. LANCE. 
ROBENA. BENJAMIN ADAMS, Racer. CENTURION, 
CONSTELLATION. E. Z. ADRIATIC. 
The *X’’? Line of London Packets, 
AMAZON. (new) SOUTHAMPTON. NORTHUMBERLAND. 


OceaN QUEEN, Henprick Hupson, PALESTINE. (new) 
DEVONSHIRE. MARGARET EvANs, AMERICAN EAGLE. 
DRAFTS ON ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, WALES, FRANCE AND GER 


MANY. Payable in all the principal Towns without discount or any other ch ‘ 
r - TAPSCOTT & 0 y r charges 
to 


CO.., 86 South St.. New York. 
WM. TAPSCOTT & CO., 8t. George's Buildings, Liverpool. 
PACIFIC AND INDIAN OCEANS. 
IONEER LINE OF AUSTRALIAN PACKETS, CARRYING THE 
United States Mail by contract. 
SYDNEY, MELBOURNE, AND HOBART TOWN. 
SAILING MONTHLY. 
Saloon Cabin Passoge, $225.—Second Cabin Passage, $150.—Third Cabin, $125. 












The following Ships are at present in the Line : 
EDWARD.......-++..Capt. Cosy. FLYING SCUD.. . .Capt. Capt. Buanss. 
ALBERT FRANKLIN.Capt. Lona. NIMROD... .., * Capt. WHITING. 
BIGHTINGALS.. eee ‘o- ae TeAD WARD ‘Capt. B. Suita. 
SER CRAN QUEEN.........- Roses 


All the above are strictly first-class Ships, provided with every necessary te insure comfort 


the P 


and safety. The success that has attend ioneer Line i hb edented. 

upwards or four Thousand Passengers but three deaths ioe qusunee “ poe tearoom 

By forwarded by special agreement to Batavia, Manilla, Singapore, Calcutta, an 
ong 


Kong. 
Freight or Passage, apply to 




















any commendation from us, and his Pills we are credibl med 
a i More hor is y are not inferior to his Pecto 





chi Bowling Gres, woe hie” Wall sleet 
a — — 
wx. rouxG, } W. YOUNG & 00., PROPRIETORS. 


OFFICE, NO. 10 PARK PLACE 


